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THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT 
TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  TODAY 


I. 

Historical  Summary  of  Youth  Education 
In  the  study  of  the  appeal  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  youth  of  today,   the  problem  is  that  of  finding  whether 
or  not  there  is  material  in  the  Hew  Testament  which  appeals 
to  present  day  youth,  and  of  discovering  which  materials  and 
which  methods  of  presentation  will  make  the  most  effective  ap- 
peal to  our  youth. 

Ye  shall  make  a  summary  of  the  methods  employed  "by 
the  Greeks,   the  Romans,  and  "by  the  early  Christians     in  the 
training  of  youth.  Then  we  shall  examine  the  growth    of  the 
Sunday  School  movement,  and  the  methods  used  at  the  present 
time.  We  shall  see  what  psychological  and  physical  "bases  we 
have  upon  which  to  build.  Further,  we  shall  examine  those  out- 
standing facts  in  the  Hew  Testament  which  should  form  a  basis 
of  appeal,  with  a  criticism  and  summary  of  methods    and  ma- 
terials, and  with  such  suggestions  or  contributions  as  seem 
profitable. 

A.  Aims  of  Greek  Education. 

To  discover  those  influences  that  have  helped  in 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  past  is  our  first  task.  ¥e 
find  a  splendid  system  used  by  the  Greeks.  There  was  no  other 
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such  system  as  that  which  Greece  evolved  for  the  education 
of  each  prospective  male  citizen.  In  many  other  countries 
the  hoys  were  early  inducted  into  the  army  without  permit- 
ting them  a  development  of  personality  or  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  citizenship.  To  the  Greeks,  the  youth  were  the 
potential  citizens  and  defenders  of  the  country.  They  were 
treated  accordingly. 

V/hat  were  the  aims  of  the  Greeks  in  their  educa- 
tional methods?  First,  they  wished  to  train  the  youth  for 
citizenship.  To  them  patriotism  or  living  for  the  state  was 
of  paramount  importance.   Second,  they  wished  to  inculcate 
certain  standards  of  conduct  and  ethics  in  their  hoys'  lives. 
Third,   they  "believed  that  religion  wove  a  strengthening  in- 
fluence in  those  lives;  hence  religion  was  taught.  But,  when 
the  state  religion  practically  fell  into  disrepute,  a  system 
of  ethics  and  philosophy  was  substituted  for  the  same  purpose. 
Fourth,  every  youth  must  know  and  practise  the  idea  of  public 
good,  with  service  to  the  community  coming  first,  and  his  in- 
dividual rights  coming  last.  Fifth,  youth  must  be  able  to 
solve  problems  of  civic  and  intellectual  life.  Those  fitted 
for  further  training  in  public  life  were  accepted  in  schools 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  others  were  placed  in  the  army. 

Greece,  at  that  time,  was  a  group  of  city  states, 
v/here  the  duty  of  the  youth  was  to  grow  into  citizens  to  de- 
fend her  and  to  advance  her  interests.  In  her  methods  she  was 
far  above  her  time,  and  many  of  her  ideals  are  unreached  today. 
As  Monroe  says,   "The  significance  of  Greek  education,   then,  is 
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found  in  the  fact  that  here  first  is  worked  out  the  conceptions 
of  free  personality  realizing  itself  through  social  institu- 
tions;  that  here  is  found  the  ideal  of  knowledge  for    its  own 

1 

sake  and  as  the  right  of  all  instead  of  the  few." 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  "boys  and  girls  were  separated 
and  the  girls  were  trained  in  the  home;  but  the  boys  soon  had 
several  teachers,  from  the  Grammatist  to  the  physical  trainer. 

1 • Spartan  education. 

In  Spartan  education  there  was  little  except  military 
training  and  the  study  of  laws;  only  simple  reading  and  writing, 
with  some  music  and  gymnastics  were  taught.  The  content  of  the 
Spartan  education  was  predominantly  that  of  the  soldier,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  physical  and  moral*  In  this  they  differed 
from  the  Athenians,  rlutarch  says,   "•As  for  learning  they  had 
just  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  All  the  rest  of  their  edu- 
cation was  calculated  to  make  them  subject  to  command,   to  en- 
dure labor,   to  fight,  and  to  conquer  Lycurgus .. thought 

rather  that  the  ha-ppiness  of  a  state,  as  of  a  p>rivate  citizen, 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  in  the  concord 
of  its  inhabitants.  His  aim  in  all  his  arrangement  was  to  make 
and  keep  the  people  free-minded,   self-dependent,  and  temperate.'" 

For  us,   Spartan  education  has  little  to  commend  it- 


1.  Monroe,  Paul,  History  of  Education,  p.  58. 

2.  Quoted  by  Ilonroe,  p.  75. 
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self  except  the  so-called  virtues  of  truth- telling,  hard  en- 
durance, and  suffering  for  a  cause.  But  in  their  methods  of 
education,  public  approval  or  disapproval  had  its  influence 
upon  the  youth.  It  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  great  factor  in 
the  process  of  learning.  The  emphasis  upon  morality  was  not  in 
finer  sensibilities,  "but  rather  in  the  relationships    to  his 
fellows  and  to  the  state.  He  was  trained  to  "be  pitiless  to  a 
foe;  he  was  a  superb  war  machine  with  more  of  the  cunning  of 
the  fox  than  of  the  thoughtful  actions  arrived  at  by  logical 
reasoning.  Theirs  was  a  system  that  rested  upon  brute  strength 
rather  than  upon  the  love  of  beauty  or  literary  attainments  as 
in  the  system  of  the  other  Greeks. 

In  the  Spartan  system,   the  older  men  taught  the  youth; 
this  was  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of  emulation,  and  hero 
worship.  It  would  tend  to  crush  boyish  hopes  and  ignore  individ- 
ual personality.     "It  must  be  admitted  that  v/hile  the  Spartan 
moral  training  conserved  certain  elemental  virtues,   its  effects, 

morally,  as  well  as  physically,  had  a  hardening,  even  a  brutal - 

1 

izing  tendency. " 

Therefore,   the  Spartan  method,  while  it  aimed  at  a 
skilled— fighting,  well-disciplined,  cunning  man,  was  weak  be- 
cause it  conserved  the  brutal  and  physical  qualities,  and  was 
lacking  in  the  aesthetic  qualities  found  in  art  and  literature 
and  in  religious  insight  or  motivation.  For  us,   Spartan  train- 
ing was  too  unbalanced. 


1. Monroe,  p.  79 
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2.  Athenian  education. 

7/e  must  look  to  Athens  for  the  most  highly  developed 
type  of  education  among  the  Greeks.  As  opposed    to  the  public 
education  in  Sparta  after  the  age  of  seven,  the  Athenian  sys- 
tem attempted  to  make  the  home  the  "basis  of  the  city    and  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  the  "boy.     Further,  there  was 
great  insistence  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  future  citi- 
zen. He  must  "be  able  to  think  through  a  proposition  aid  apply 
it  to  life.  Again,  he  was  especially  drilled  in  the  literature 
of  the  past  and  taught  to  compare  with  it,  his  own  ability  to 
express  himself  in  words.     Reason  was  enthroned.  He  was  given 
opportunities  to  develop  his  personality,  with  an  abundance  of 
time  of  his  own;  yet  he  was  responsible  to  the  court  of  the 
Aeropagus.     This  opens  three  avenues  through  which  we  see  the 
Greek  youth:   l.He  was  trained  for  citizenship;  2. He  was  expect 
ed  to  be  proficient  in  intellectual  and  aesthetic  fields  as 
well  as  in  physical  skill;  3. He  was  a  deputy  citizen    in  the 

home,  where  he  developed  personality  and  learned  service. 

1 

Thucydides       (Bk  II,  para.  40)  gives  the  following 
aims  of  education,  put  in  the  mouth  of  Pericles:   "If  then  we 
prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart  but  without  laborious 
training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by  habit  and  not 
enforced  by  law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers?     Since  we  do 
not  anticipate  the  pain,  although,  when  the  hour  comes,  we  can 


1. Monroe,   p.  80. 
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"be  "brave  as  those  who  never  allow  themselves  to  rest,  and  thus, 
too,  our  city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  war.     For  we 
are  lovers  of  the  beautiful ,,,  ye  t  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we 
cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ, 
not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  "but  when  there  is  a  real  use  for 
it.   To  avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace;   the  true  disgrace 
is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen    does  not 
neglect  the  state  "because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household; 
and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very 
fair  idea  of  politics.  Me  alone  regard  a  roan  who  takes    no  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  as  a  useless 
character;  and  if  few  of  us  are  originators,  we  are  all  sound 
judges  of  a  policy.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which 
is  gained  by  discussion,  preparatory  to  action.  For  we  have  a 
peculiar  power  of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of  acting  too, 
whereas  other  men  are  courageous  from  ignorance,  but  hesitate 
upon  reflection.  And  they  are  surely  to  be  esteemed  the  bravest 
spirits  who,  having  the  clearest  sense  both  of  the    pains  and 
pleasures  of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  danger." 

We  can  see  the  value  of  this;  for  present  day  youth 
are  too  impetuous  and  hasty.  They  need  deliberation    and  the 
courage  of  their  own  thoughts  and  convictions.  Perhaps  when  v/e 
stress  the   "Kingdom  of  God"  to  our  young  people  we  can  help 
them  to  these  ideals  of  citizenship  that  the  old  Greeks  had. 
The  Athenians  attempted  a  balance  between  war  and  peace.  They 
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were  taught  the  love  of  the  to eautif ul ,  and  the  proper    use  of 
wealth,   something  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  our  present  system. 
The  Greeks  placed  emphasis  upon  citizenry,  capable  of  upholding 
the  "best  of  Grecian  ideals.  We  must  train  our  youth  to  he  real 
citizens  of  the  kingdom.  While  Sparta  did  not  use  much  home 
training,  Athens  rather  stressed  it.  We  in  America  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  that  art.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  assist  in  recovering  it;  for  in  the  homes  we  find  the 
"best  and  most  natural  place  for  the  nurture  of  right  relation- 
ships . 

a.  The  Ephebes. 

The  point  at  which  the  state  lavished  its  greatest 
care  upon  its  future  citizens  was  in  the  years    "between  ages 

eighteen  and  twenty  the  dangerous  age  of  our  own  young  men. 

It  was  the  time  for  technical  training  and  of  general  service 
to  the  community  state.   The  "boy  was  under  the  direct  education- 
al and  religious  training  of  the  state,   serving  as  a  semi-cadet 

1 

in  the  arrny,  "being  stationed  on  the  frontiers.  Llonroe  says, 
"Having  completed  this  two  years  of  preparatory  training  and 
demonstrated  to  the  officials  that  he  had  met  the  moral  and 
physical  requirements  of  citizenship,  he  v/as  enrolled  among  the 
list  of  free  citizens,  took  the  oath  pledging  fidelity  to  the 
state,  the  gods  and  the  moral  traditions  of  his  people,  was 
furnished  in  the  public  assembly  with  his  equipment. . There  was 


I.  Monroe,  p.  85. 
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yet  a  definite  training  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  general  mili- 
tary discipline  "before  he  assumed  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
full  citizenship.  This  was  the  technical  period  of  ephebic  or 
cadet  education. .. The  first  year. .was  devoted  to  severe  mili- 
tary training  in  use  of  arms  and  in  the  conduct  of  practical 
affairs  of  the  state.  In  the  second  year  this  life  became  that 
of  the  regular  soldier  in  more  remote  garrisons." 

b.  ^^iriin£  f_o_r  ^ijii^ejishijp_. 

"..hen  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Grecian 
youth  was  taken  under  control  "by  the  state.  "He  was  freed  from 
the  care  of  the  pedagogue,  discontinued  all  literary  and  musi- 
cal study  and  replaced  the  training  of  the  Palaestra  with  that 
of  the  gymnasium,  where  he  associated  freely  with  youth  of  his 
own  age  and  with  adults.  Here  he  was  taught  or  trained  in  a 

variety  of  exercises  "by  a  state  official  the  poedatribe  and 

was  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  sophronist,   or  moral 
overseer.  During  this  period,  while  the  youth  was  given  much 

wider  liberty,  he  was  yet  held  under  strict  supervision  by 

1 

state  officials,  especially  the  censor  of  morals." 

That  is,   the  youth  was  not  entirely  free  in  his  liv- 
ing, but  was  supervised.  He  could  mingle  with  the  older  men, 
converse  at  the  banquets,  attend  the  debates,   enter    into  the 
physical  contests.  He  was  seeing  the  life  of  the  community  with 


1. Monroe,   p.  84. 
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the  older  people  to  help  shape  those  ideas  and  ideals.  He  was 
more  or  less  of  an  observer;  for  he  was  able  to  view  the  courts 
and  their  functioning;  he  could  watch  the  training  of  the 
soldiers;  he  secured  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  duties  and 
rights  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  hoys  were 
rigidly  examined  as  to  their  morals  and  were  held  responsible 
for  their  conduct  to  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  itself. 

We  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  the     Greek  youth 
were  thoroughly  trained  for  citizenship  in  so  far  as  military 
and  political  matters  were  concerned;  further,   there  was  placed 
constantly  before  them  the  ideal  that  the  youth  existed  for  the 
social  and  religious  good  of  the  community.   The  state  was  para- 
mount, and  made  exacting  demands  upon  them.  In  addition,  they 
were  educated  in  the  games,   in  wrestling,  races  and  the  dance, 
throwing  the  discus,   etc.  Then  there  carne  the  desire  and  neces- 
sity for  expressing  themselves  well.  It  was  as  though  a  premium 

had  been  placed  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  but 

particularly  upon  the  intellectual. 

c .  In  religion . 

The  youth  took  part  in  the  home  ceremonies,     in  the 
giving  of  offerings  to  the  gods.  In  public  they  marched  in  the 
state  religious  processions,  probably  helping  in  the  enactment 
of  the  religious  dramas  in  connection  with  them,  and  singing 
in  the  chorus.  Host  of  the  religious  knowledge  was  gleaned  from 
literature  and  tales  of  the  minstrels.  When  the  philosophers  had 
riddled  the  old  beliefs  in  the  mythologies  and  gods,  there  came 
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about  an  appeal  to  the  ethical,  which  partially  supplanted  the 
religious  part  of  the  youth1  s  life,  "but  could  never  take  the 
place  of  religion.  Plato,   in  "Protagoras",       describes  the  ed- 
ucation of  that  day:   "They  put  into  his  hands  the  works  of 
great  poets,  which  he  reads  at  school;   in  these  are  contained 
many  admonitions,  and  many  tales,  and  praises  and  encomia  of 
ancient  famous  men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn  "by  heart,  in 
order  that  he  may  imitate  or  emulate  them  and  desire  to  become 
like  them. . .And  when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre, 
they  introduce  him  to  the  poems  of  other  excellent  poets,  who 
are  lyric  poets;  and  these  they  set  to  music,  and  make  their 
harmonies  and  rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  children's  souls, 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle,  and  harmonious 
and  rhythmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for  speech  and  action;  for 
the  life  of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhythm. 
Then  they  send  them  to  the  master  of  gymnastic,   in  order  that 
their  bodies  may  better  minister  to  the  virtuous  mind,  and  that 
they  may  not  be  compelled  through  bodily  weaknesses  to  play  the 
coward  in  war  or  on  any  other  occasion. ...  The  laws  which  were 
the  invention  of  good  lawgivers  who  were  of  old  time;   these  are 
given  to  the  young  man,   in  order  to  guide  him    in    his  conduct 
whether  as  a  ruler  or  ruled;  and  he  vino  transgresses  them  is  to 
be  corrected,   or  in  other  words,  called  to  account." 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  training  of 
the  Greeks;  every  man  was  capable  of  upholding  the  best  tradi- 


l.LIonroe,  p.  86ff. 
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tions  "because  in  his  youth  he  had  "been  trained     in  physical 
skill  and  in  the  intellectual  school  of  the  most  thoroughly 
rationalizing  people  of  all  times.  In  all  this  we  find  much 
to  admire  and  to  desire  in  our  own  youth,   to  use  in  their 
training,  and  to  develop  an  appeal  to  their  living  in  the 
light  of  New  Testament  standards.   These  ephebic  years  were 
years  in  which  the  youth  tried,   in  physical  contest,  not  so 
much  to  win,  as  do  our  modern  youth,  hut  for  excellence  and 
all-round  abilities  in  running,  jumping,  discus  throwing, 
javelin  throwing,  and  long  distance  races.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est gain  made  was  in  their  concentration,   their  ability  to 
perceive  a  situation  quickly,  and  the  subordination  of  their 
tempers  to  reason.  That  is  one  weak  spot  in  modern  youth.  They 
my  know  how  to  do  a  certain  problem  theoretically;  but  when 
it  really  comes  to  the  solving,  they  are  helpless,  and  are 
poor  losers,    often  displaying  great  fits  of  temper,  which  the 
Greeks  would  never  tolerate. 

In  the  intellectual  world  the  Greeks  followed  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  thought,    "Gymnastics  for  the  body,  music 
for  the  soul".     V/e  would  call  it  the  aesthetic  side  of  educa- 
tion. Their  text  books  were  the  poets,   such  as  Homer  and 
Hesiod,   Simonides  and  Sappho,   selections  being  used  from  those 
who^were  didactic  and  lyric  as  well.  From  these  came  the  arts 
of  music,  and  the  sciences.   They  were  drilled  in  the  meaning  of 
words,  were  required  to  recite  or  chant  the  passages  to  music. 
Especial  prominence  was  given  to  the  interpretative  in  music,  thus 
making  not  only  for  skill,  but  also  for  ingenuity  and  originality. 
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v7e  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  until    music  has  "but  small 
place  in  the  general  education  of  youth,  and  the  average  per- 
son is  "by  no  means  a  skilled  musician.  Young  "boys  often  con- 
sider musicians  effeminate  and  unworthy  of  emulation. 

In  the  religious  training  much  was  taken  from  the 
poets,   the  teachers,  and  the  home  fireside  worship  of  the  gods. 
We  find  that  although  the  Greeks  used  dancing  to  develop  a  cer- 
tain poise  for  the  whole  "body,  yet  its  primary  purpose    was  to 
express  the  thought  process.  As  it  was  used  in  the  civic  cele- 
brations when  honoring  the  gods,  or  in  military  drill,     we  see 
its  religious  significance.   It  had  its  social  value,  and  helped 
induce  a  religious  emotion.   The  dancers  were  partakers  in  the 
worship.  Protagoras  says  of  the  music  teachers,   "They  make  rhythm 

 familiar  to  the  souls  of  the  "boys,   that  they  may  grow  more 

gentle,  and  graceful  and  harmonious,  and  so  "be  of  service  "both 

in  words  and  in  deeds;  for  the  whole  life  of  man  stands  in  need 

1 

of  grace  and  harmony. "        The  Greeks  reckoned  harmony  and  mu- 
sic as  part  of  their  training  in  religious  citizenship. 

The  Greeks  employed  the  slave  tutor  or  paid  teacher, 
who  as  a  rule  was  far  above  the  average     in  intellectual  and 
moral  attainments;  he  v/as  responsible     for  the  education  and 
practical  supervision  of  morals.  It  furnished  an  example  for 
moral  training;  for  here  was  one  ever  by  the  boyTs  side  to 
assist,   to  adviee,   or  serve  as  a  model.       In      our  church 
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schools  where  we  employ  many  women,  we  lose  that  contact  with 
our  youths  in  possessing  as  a  model,  a  manly  religious  teacher. 
'.,re  can  say  all  we  desire  aloout  the  youth  having  an  ideal,  the- 
oretical and  otherwise  detached  hero;  "but    the  living  example 
in  daily  experience  is  "better  for  conscious  emulation  or  imi- 
tation. Today,   on  the  other  hand,   our  usual  type  of  servant  is 
neitiier  highly  trained  nor  morally  good  as  an  example;  for 
our  servants  are  rather  chosen  for  the  position  because  they 
cannot  fit  in  any  other  place  in  the  economic  scheme. 

B.  Later  Greelc  training. 

fe  have  seen  that  in  the  earlier  Greek  period  the 
youth  were  trained  to  be  citizens  with  the  idea  that     the  state 
was  paramount . and  the  individual  subordinate.  With  the  wave  of 
conquest  and  the  resultant  inflow  of  riches,   the     type  of  Greek 
citizen  changed.  The  philosophers  and  the  dramatists  had  ridi- 
culed the  old  gods,  and  the  decay  of  religion  had  set  in.  There 
had  come  a  corresponding  decay  in  the  relationship  of  the  citi- 
zen to  the  state.  How  the  teachers  and  philosophers  were 
stressing    individual  freedom  as    against  the  demands     of  the 
state.     Youth  were  to  be  trained  for  their  own  sal:es,  and  not 
for    the  benefits     to  the     state.     The  Athenian  state  was  really 
at    the  head  of  the  Greelc  community,     and  though  later  defeated 
"by  the    Spartans,   still    held  the  center    of     the  intellectual 
stage.     The  new    teachers    had  thrown  off     the     restraints  of 
the  worship  of  the  old  gods    and  now  the  systems     of  morals  must 
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rest  on  individual  efforts  and  "beliefs.  ITatural  cause    and  the 
specific  of  one's  own  thoughts  were  the  guiding  purpose.  With 
this  change  there  grew  a  demand  that  the  citizen  must  "be  able 
to  talk  upon  any  and  every  subject;  he  must  be  able  to  argue 
with  dialectic  skill.     The  teacher  taught  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  rather  than  "being  motivated  by  the  idea     of  the 
type  of  youth  he  would  turn  out,  Plato  and  others  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Reason  now  ruled  supreme.  ITo  longer  was 
the  content  of  education  the  duties  of  citizenship,     the  moral 
and  civic  motive,  but  rather  stress  was  laid  upon  dialectic 
and  argumentative  skill.  Hot  thoughts  well  reasoned  out,  "but 
the  thoughts  that  had  the  greater  ingenuity  and  rhetorical  skill 
carried  the  day.  Hot  the  content,  "but  the  phrasing. 

At  least  this  period  had  the  choice  of  whatever  it 
wished  in  the  educational  sense.  It  was  skilled  in  drama,  liter- 
ature and  philosophy;  "but  there  was  freedom  of  learning  and 
teaching.  Ifany  ills  grew  up;  but  the  greatest  drawback  v/as  that 
too  much  emphasis  was  given  to  reason;  utter  freedom  in  belief 
and  learning  may  "be  stimulating,  but  it  leads  into  extravagances 
and  shall ov/ness  both  in  education  and  morals.  Some  of  the  great- 
est dramatists  were  at  work  at  that  time,   such  as  Aeschylus, 
.3uripides,  and  Aristophanes.  Socrates  and  Plato  were  in  their 
prime.  The  new  intellectual  vigor  was  in  full  swing,  although 
the  political  activity  was  at  a  low  ebb.  But  the  tide  of  over- 
indulgence and  a  casting  aside  of  the  morality  "based  upon  reli- 
gion, and  the  destruction  of  the  moral  foundations,  substituting 
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reason  and  ethics,  produced  disastrous  results. 

Lfbnroe  says  of  this  condition,   "Such  freedom  attended 
not  only  learning  and  thought,  but  prevailed  in  the    world  of 
moral  conduct,   of  political  activities , and  religious    life  as 
well...,   the  cost  was  a  heavy  one  and  was  paid  to  the  uttermost. 
On  the  one  nand  it  is  true  that  democracy  was     swayed    "by  its 
passions;   that  prejudice  instead  of  justice  controlled    in  the 
law  courts;  that  the  sycophants  swarmed  and  worked  their  un- 
worthy trade  to  the  demoralization  of  social  life;   that  vices 
loathsome  to  modern  ideas  prevailed;   that  scoffing  irreverence 
replaced  the  sedate  faith  of  the  earlier  period;   that  youth  ex- 
ulted in  a  flippant  independence  and  a  supercilious  agnosticism; 
that  family  morality  decayed;   that  the  pursuit  of  riches,  with 
its  attendant  extravagance,  now  "became  characteristic  the 

student  of  the  present...  is  prone  to  judge  the  present  "by  its 

1 

best,  but  the  past  by  its  worst." 

Greek  teachers,   such  as  the  Sophists,   stressed  the 
lecture  and  conversational  method  of  education  until  the  pupil 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion.   Socrates     rather    emxahasized  a 
knowledge  that  would  be  capable  of  forming  correct  conclusions, 
and  arriving  at  the  truth  by  itself.  Here  we  find  the  two  meth- 
ods in  use  in  our  own  schools,   that  of  the  more  strict  lecture 
method,  with  its  wealth  of  information  and  the  resultant  giving 
back  of  material  so  given,  and  the  Socratic  method  that  helped 
the  youth  in  thinking  through  the  problem  itself.  We  know  how 
valuable  this  latter  is  in  our  methods  today.     Plato,   in  "The 
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Republic"  would  have  a  group  of  citizens  ruled  "by  those  highly 
trained  in  philosophy  and  in  the  study  of  ideas.  They  would 
form  the  upper  group  with  corresponding  emphasis  upon  attain- 
ments of  learning  as  the  premium;  for  they  are  the  ones  who 
know  the  highest  good.  This  idea  of  limiting  knowledge  to  those 
worthy  few  carried  over  for  centuries.  Today  we  have  mass  edu- 
cation and  mass  inculcation  of  ideas.  We  are  inclined  to  insist 
more  upon  intellectual  attainments  than  upon  a  well  rounded 
character  of  moral  ,  intellectual,  and  religious  worth,  as  wit- 
ness the  present  spread  of  college  degrees  that  mean  so  little 
in  moral  and  religious  achievements.  Education  we  must  have, 
and  unlike  the  Greek  ideal  of  Plato,   it  must  not  he  restricted 
to  the  few;  rather  we  need  more  stress  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious if  we  would  escape  the  fallacies  and  follies    of  the 
strict  Greek  method  of   intellectual  endeavor.  We  have  seen  how 
it  failed  to  "build  moral  character  "by  reason  only;  religious 
and  moral  values  must  integrate  and  "become  part  of  the  life  it- 
self, as  well. 

In  contrast  to  the  philosophical  method,  Aristotle 
used  the  more  scientific  method.  He  employed  induction  in  educa- 
tion. He  gathered  up  the  loose  ends  of  Plato's  teachings  and 
integrated  theoretical  training  with  citizenship.  He  v/ould 
work  out  the  truth  not  only  from  philosophical  argument  as  meth- 
od, "but  v/ould  see  in  the  history  of  the  race  the  experience  of 
the  facts  so  induced.  By  this  inductive  method,  he  was  enahled 
to  father  many  of  our  modern  sciences.  He  argues  in  "The  Ethics" 
that  the  ideal  education  should  include  "both  soul  and  "body. 
"How  man  possesses  "both  "body  and  soul;  and  the  soul  is  composed 


of  "both  rational  and  irrational  parts.  Hence,   the  ideal  educa- 
tion must  consist,  first,  of  education  of  the  hody--gymnastics; 
second,  education  for  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul,   that  is 
the  desires,  passions,  and  appetites,   consisting  of  music  and 
literature  or  the  moral  education;   third,   the  education  of  the 
rational   part  of  the  soul,   through  the  sciences  and  philosophy. 

The  first  two  constitute  the  practical  education  and  hence  are 

1 

not  ends  in  themselves,  hut  rather  means  to  the  highest  end." 

lie  exercised  a  great  influence  for  centuries  upon  ed- 
ucation through  his  hook,    "urganon".     He  strove  to  give  a  scien 
tific  turn  to  all  inquiries.  lie  organized  the  form    of  thought 
and  thus  was  a  practical  man  as  well  as  an  intellectual  thinker 
It  is  said  that  his  method  of  induction  was  not  had  "by  the 
--h.ddle  Ages  "because  his  works  were  lost,  with  the  result  that 
eqq at  of  the  work  of  that  time  was  deductive  and  not  so  progres- 
sive in  character  as  when  Aristotle's  inductive  method  "began  to 
he  used. 

Thus  far  we  have  found  that  Greek  literature,  ideas 
and  culture  had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  and  certain  meth 
ods  employed  hy  them  in  education  leave  us  greatly  indebted  to 
them.  For  us,  the  study  of  the  Greek  aims  and  ideals  have  "been 
necessary,  "because  in  them  lies  great  values  for  our  own  meth- 
ods and  ideals.    ..'e  have  seen  how  the  Greeks  trained  their 
children  for  citizenship,  although  the  girls  were  left  in  the 
home  and  had  little  training  as  compared  with  the  "boys.   The  hoy 
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were  early  taken  under  control  by  the  state  and  during  their  ad- 
olescence v/ere  trained  in  gymnastics,   the  arts  of  poetry  and 
the  muses.  They  v/ere  given  tv/o  years,  from  age  sixteen  to 
eighteen,   to  go  freely  among  their  elders,   learning  of  the  po- 
litical and  civic  requisites.  Their  morals  were  overseen  "by 
the  committee  from  the  Aeropagus.  They  m ent  to  banquets,  had 
contests  with  youths  of  their  own  age,  and  were  observers  of 
life,  l^rom  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty  they  were  inducted  as 
citizens,  although  not  in  full  connection.  They  were  trained 
more  fully  in  the  marching,   drilling  and  warlike  exercises.  They 
partook  of  the  religious  celebrations  and  in  this  ephebic  per- 
iod had  the  opportunities  for  listening  to  their  elders1  reci- 
tal of  heroic  deeds,  and  had  their  counsel  and  guidance.  Their 
last  year  was  spent  in  garrison  and  police  duty  on  the  fron- 
tiers. 

The  Greek  training  lacked  much.   It  at  times  over- 
emphasized the  physical  as  in  the  Spartan  training.  Again  it 
lacked  the  emphasis  in  later  centuries  upon  the  necessary  re- 
ligious training.  Reason  was  enthroned  and  the  attempt  to  in- 
culcate morals  and  ethics  by  pure  rational  grounding  did  not 
work  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Greek  youths.  There  was 
much  to  admire,  the  all-round  perfection,  the  ability  to  con- 
ceive and  conquer  a  problem.  The  training  of  the  youth  in  the 
poetic  and  aesthetic  side  was  remarkable.  Under  the  later  Greek 
system  of  education  the  youth  v/ere  trained  more  for  the  gener«- 
al  education;  to  be  able  to  speak  on  all  matters  gave  a  certain 
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artificiality  to  their  training.  Greek  culture  and  ideals  had 
conquered  the  world,  "but  they  had  not  been  able  to  save  their 
own  souls.  They  had  achieved  the  enviable  position  of  leaders 
in  learning,  hut  were  unable  to  hold  their    youth  to  the  old 
finer  morals  and  family  life.   ..e  have  seen  the  important  place 
that  the  imitation  and  heroic  appeal  that  was  made  to  the  youth 
through  their  association  with  men  who  were    well  trained  and 
masters  in  their  lines,  held  in  the  system.   The  Greek  training 
of  youth  in  many  ways  was  ideal,  for  it  gave  a  symmetrical  de- 
velopment to  intellectual  and  aesthetic  qualities,  much  to  he 
admired.   It  stressed  manly  qualities, .hut  failed  in  the  high- 
est religious  and  moral  attainment. 

\/e  cannot  dismiss  the  Greek  education  without  mention 
of  the  rising  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans.   These  developed 
into  distinct  schools  with  also  a  certain  religious  character. 
They  were  governed  by  a  scholar  and  his  assistants.  Fees  were 
charged  until  they  became  subsidized  by  the  state.  From  these 
grew  up  the  universities,  where  a  student    might  spend    two  or 
three  years  or  more.  The  gymnastics  were  no  longer  in  the  fields 
but  were  in  the  stadiums  or  theatres. 

"Student  life  was  now  prolonged  to  a  period  from  three 
or  four  to  even  seven  years  in  length.  The  e phobic  organizations 
degenerated  into  one  resembling  student  clubs  or  secret  societie 
During  the  early  Christian  centuries  the  university  life  present 
cd  many  features  resembling  those  of  university  life  in  mediae- 
val or  modern  times.  Among  these  were  the  wearing  of  a  distinc- 
tive gown,   the  initiation  into  the  secret  societies,     and  the 
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hazing  of  new  students." 
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C.   Roman  training  of  youth. 

The  Greeks  were  a  visionary  race,  given  much  to  spec- 
ulation and  philosophy,  while  the  Romans  judged  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  things.  The  Roman  people  were  practical,  and 
we  would  expect  to  see  their  methods  of  education  made    up  of 
more  practical  values.  The  Romans  thought  in  terms     of  the 
family  f or t he  state;  the  Greeks  thought  of  the  state,  but  laid 
stress  on  the  individual  development.  The  Greeks  were  impulsive 
and  rather  joyous  in  their  attitude  towards  life;  the  Romans 
were  less  imaginative,  but  more  practical.  Their  religion  was 
a  means  to  an  end.  They  placated  the  gods  so  that  there  might 
be  grain.  We  find  this  practical  religious  force  one  of  conser- 
vancy, hallowing  the  family  life.  It  was  distinctly  ethical  in 
the  early  years  of  Rome.  While  the  Greeks  speculated  as  to  their 
gods,  and  idealized  beauty,  with  emphasis  on  the  intellectual 
striving,  the  Romans  made  religion  a  force  of  practical  loyalty 
to  home  and  country.     "The  contributions  of  the  Romans  to  civ- 
ilization were,   then,   of  two  great  types.  Through  their  devel- 
opment and  organization  of  law  they  furnished  the  institution- 
al organization  of  life  that  serves  to  a  large  extent  as  the 
basis  of  modern  social  life;   through  their  influence  on  the 
practical  virtues,  chiefly  through  the  law  and  the  state,  but 
also  later  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  and 

the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,   they  contributed  to 

2 

the  moral  conception  of  life.  ■ 
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The  youth  in  his  early  years  was  reared  "by  his  moth- 
er, with  the  father  having  supervision  over  his  training.  As 
the  father  was  the  head  of  the  household  and  was  the  priest  of 
the  family  gods  on  the  hearth,  he  would  he  religious  in  that 
sense.  As  the  lav/  insisted  that  with  every  right  there    was  a 
certain  obligation  involved,   the  father fs  right  to  train  his 
child  caused  him  to  be  held  responsible  for  him.  He  had  certain 
duties  to  his  family;   so  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  father 
training  the  youth.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  boy  was  given  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  served  in  the  army  in  the  earlier 
days,  and  could  vote  in  the  comitia.  He  was  prepared  for  mili- 
tary duty,   or  for  a  trade,   depending  upon  his  financial  status. 
Host  of  this  training,   of  a  necessity,  was  in  the  home.  The 
youth  was  expected  to  approximate  the  moral  standards  and  worth 
of  the  great  heroes.  The  virtues  demanded  were  those  of  a  prac- 
tical people.  They  insisted  upon  piety,  obedience  to  God  and  to 
parents.  They  insisted  upon  a  strength  and  constancy  of  charac- 
ter; "bravery  was  exemplified;  honesty  in  business  affairs  and 
also  prudence  in  management  of  their  estates  were  expected. 
They  insisted  strenuously  upon  the  devotion  to  the  state. 

The  family  was  considered  the  social  and  religious 
unit;  hence,  we  find  great  emphasis  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  the  home.   In  the  Greek  system  the  mother  was  more  largely 
"bound  to  tradition,  while  the  Roman  mother  had  much  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  The  father  became  the  companion  of  the  hoy, 
as  opposed  to  the  Greek  pedagogue.  Something  that  is  often  vi- 
tally lacking  at  the  present  time,   is  that  companionship  he- 
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tween  father  and  son. 

Monroe  quotes  Horace,   concerning  his  education:  "If 
my  life  is  pure  and  innocent  and  my  friends  love  me,  I  owe  it 
all  to  my  father;  he,  though  not  rich,  for  his  farm  was  a  poor 
one,  would  not  send  me  to  the  school  of  Flavius  to  which  the 
first  youths  of  the  town,   the  sons  of  the  centurions,   the  great 
men  there,  used  to  go,  with  their  hags  and  their  slates  on 
their  left  arm,   taking  the  teacher's  fee  on  the  Ides  of  eight 
months  in  fc  he  year;  hut  he  had  the  spirit  to  take  me,  when  a 
hoy,   to  Rome,   there  to  learn  the  literal  arts,  which  any  knight 
or  senator  would  have  his  own  sons  taught.... He  himself  was 
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ever  present,  a  guardian  incorruptible,  at  all  my  studies. " 

Many  attribute  this  responsibility  of  the  father  for 
the  education  of  his  son  to  the  restraining  influence  placed 
upon  the  father  and  the  splendid  desire  for  the  son  to  emulate 
his  father  morally  and  physically.  Further,  the  studies  of  the 
old  heroes,  with  their  rugged  virtues,  in  the  early  literature 
tended  to  strengthen  those  virtues  of  morality  and  fortitude. 
The  ideals  were  thus  placed  upon  a  plane  where  the  youth  could 
understand,   in  persons  or  personality,  and  not  in  abstract  ideal 

The  difference  between  the  Roman  system  and  the  Greek 
was  that  the  Romans  regarded  dancing,  lute  playing  and  literatur 
for  aesthetic  purposes  as  rather  effeminate.  Rather  a  youth  must 
have  stamina,  and  that  was  to  be  found  upon  the  training  field 
as  a  soldier  or  soldier's  apprentice  and  in  actual  participation 
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in  .the  duties  of  a  citizen.  It  was  the  "do  it  and  learn"  method. 
They  were  required  to  Learn  the  tv/elve  tables  of  lav;.  Soon  Latin 
translations  of  the  Greek  writers  came  into  use. 

When  the  Romans  took  over  the  Greek  states  into  their 
empire  they  practically  adopted  Greek  customs    and  educational 
ideas;   so  we  find  very  little  difference  "between  the  later  Ro- 
man training  of  youth  and  that  of  the  Greek.  There  was  a  prac- 
tical insistence  that  philosophical  and  literary  learning  should 
make  knowledge  effective  in  his  life.  The    rhetorical  training 
included  declamation  and  study  of  literature.      As  the  Empire 
declined  the  upper  class  only  received  the  education. 

In  summary!  Roman  education  in  the  earlier  period  was 
more  of  a  martial  training  and  of  a  practical  nature  than  the 
Greek  methods.  It  laid  more  stress  upon  the  virtues  of  the  home 
and  the  family.  In  the  earlier  period  civic  duties  and  relig- 
ious training  integrated  to  form  a  strong  moral  "basis  for  citi- 
zenship. As  the  civic  and  home  life  of  the  Romans  became  more 
corrupt,  the  moral  and  religious  restraints  lessened. 

'^ie  -^llX  Chri stian  Training;  of  Youth. 

In  the  early  years  of  Christianity  there  arose  the 
necessity  for  the  instruction  of  the  converts  and  the  children 
in  regard  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  "beliefs  of  the  church  and 
the  religious  life.  These  periods  of  training  lasted  for  two 
years  els  a  period  of  probation.  At  first  the  teachers  were  the 
older  members  or  those  best  equipped  for  the  office  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  catechumens  or  converts.  They    were  then  inducted 
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or  taken  into  the  church.  ThiB  type  of   school  was  not  very  wide- 
spread at  first;  but  as  the  more  highly  educated  joined  the 
church  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  church 
in  more  thorough  training.  As  the  Christian  faith  was  simple 
and  comparatively  unorganized,   it  v/as  frowned  upon  by  the  "bet- 
ter educated  people,  and  fun  was  made  of  it.  To  meet  this  dif- 
ficulty leaders  saw  the  necessity  for  having  a  clergy  that 
could  he  intellectually  equipped  with  abilities  for  answering 
its  critics. 

1 . Catechetical  schools. 

We  must  understand  the  background  of  the  times.  The 
Roman  religions  v/ere  those  for  the  most  part  imported  from  oth- 
er lands,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  gods  were  identified 
with  the  Roman  gods.  For  example,   Jupiter  and  Zeus  were  thus 
identified.  The  old  mythologies  and  fables  v/ere  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  church,  and  therefore 
were  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  church  fathers.  They  accord- 
ingly established  schools  of  their  own  called  Catechetical 
schools.  The  instruction  was  oral,  using  the  questioning  method. 
They  later  became  known  as  the  places  for  elementary  education 
where  the  catechism  was  taught.  Gradually  these  schools  grew  to 
include  theology,  where  systems  of  doctrine  and  philosophy  were 
taught.   Such  young  men  as  Athanasius  were  chosen  by  the  bishop 
and  were  given  instruction  by  him  and  later  given  an  office.  In 
many  of  the  churches  there  v/ere  acolytes  who  received  training. 
Alexandria  had  the  most  famous  of  these  early  Catechetical  schools 
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2 .  Cathedral  or  episcopal  schools. 

As  the  early  converts  were  primarily  found  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  there  arose  about  the  city  church  the  neces- 
sity for  training  the  converts,  km  the  parish  spread  it  "became 
necessary  to  establish  schools  to  supply  the  outlying  districts. 
"Gradually  these  important  cities  evolved  into  the  residences 
of  a  supervising  priest  or  "bishop,   the  territory  became  known 
as  the  bishopric,  and  the  church  as  a  cathedral  church.   In  time, 
also,   some  of  the  outlying  territory  was  organized  into  parishes, 
and  churches  were  established  in  these.... To  supply  clergy  for 
these  outlying  parishes  came  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
bishop,  and  to  insure  properly  trained  clergy  and  to  provide 
for  promotions  in  Hie  clerical  ranks,   schools  of  a  rudimentary 
type  were  established  in  connection  with  the  cathedral  churches." 
From  descriptions  of  them  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that  they 
were  thorough  as  far  as  they  went,  but  emphasis  was  almost  en- 
tirely upon  religion,  with  a  certain  amount  of  philosophy.  The 
youths  of  that  day  certainly  did  not  have  much  opportunity  for 
school  training  unless  their  parents  were  wealthy  and  employed 
tutors.  X!e  hear  very  little  of  tutors,  however. 

3.  Monastic  schools. 

Similar  to  the  cathedral  schools  were  the  Monastic 
schools  which  admitted  boys  of  about  twelve  years,  who  contem- 
plated the  monastic  life.  They  were  trained  in  the  various  secret 
oT  the  order,  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  taught  the  use  of 
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church  music.  Much    classical  learning  was  imbibed.     We  notice 
that  these  schools  were  not  for  tiie  majority  of  youths,  "but 
just  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the  monastery.     "Benedict  had 
accepted  youths  co  train; ....  except  for  the  training      of  the 
monks  themselves  or  the  youths  offered  for  monastic  life,  the 
monasteries  made  little  provision  during  several  centuries  for 
schooling  of  any  kind,     and  that  given  was  chiefly  of  a  reli- 
gious character.. .These  affecting  the  school  required  a  novi- 
tiate of  two  years,  and  stipulated  that  no  member    should  be 
received  into  the  order  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  boys 

not  yet  in  their  teens  were  often  accepted,  a  prolonged  school- 

1 

ing  and  discipline  were  provided. " 

These  Monastic  schools  were  limited  in  extent  and  did 
not  reach  many  of  the  boys,  barely  touching  the  girls.  In  these 
schools  seven  hours  of  labor  and  twe  of  reading  per  day  were 
required  of  the  monks;   so  the  boys  were  given  practical  train- 
ing as  well  as  learning.  Alcuin  was  a  product  of  one  of  the 
Monastic  schools. 

As  for  the  girls,  we  know  that  their  opportunities 
were  rather  limited,  for  they  were  practically  confined  to  the 
precincts  of  the  home.     Some  achieved  intellectual  growth  by 
entering  the  nunneries,  where  they  were  trained  similarly  to 
the  boys  in  the  monastery  schools;   that  is,   they  were  trained 
to  be  novitiates  first,  then  entered  upon  full  duties  in  the  nun- 
nery.  St.  Augustine  told  his  friend  Paula  how  her  Christian  daugh- 
ter was  or  should  be  trained  in  Christism  faith.  ,.^ny  women  from 
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high  families  offered  their  patronage  and    even  entered  the 
convents.  Seemingly  they  were  willing  to  train  the  girls  in 
rather  large  numbers.  Their  training  was  generally  utilitarian, 
for  they  were   taught  to  sew,  to  weave,  to  make  tapestry  and 

1 

church  vestments,  and  illuminate  manuscripts.  Cubberly  says, 
"The  convents  were  much  earlier  and  much  more  extensively  op- 
ened for  instruction  to  those  not  intending  to  take  the  vows 
than  was  the  case  with  the  monasteries .. .The  instruction  con- 
sisted of  reading,  writing,  and  copying  Latin,  as  in  the  mon- 
asteries, as  well  as  music,  weaving,  and  spinning,  and  needle- 
work." 

4 .Chan try  schools . 

The  cathedral  schools  and  the  monastery  schools  grew 
into  other  schools,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "song  schools"  where 
the  boys  with  promising  voices  were  trained  in  much    the  same 
way    as  the  boys  in  the  monastery,  except  for  additional  train- 
ing in  music .  For     singing  in  the  choirs  they  were  given  their 
board  and  lodging.  In  the  case  of  the  chantry  schools,  the  de- 
ceased often  left  money  to  endow  a  church  where  a  priest  would 
pray  for  his  sins,  and  in  his  idle  time  teach  the  children  of 
the  parish.  These  schools  were  elementary,  but  very  interesting 
for  our  research  because  here  we  find  religious  instruction  in 
a  meagre  way.     "Usually  a  very  elementary    type  of  school  was 
provided,  where  the  children  were  taught  to  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Salutation  to  the  Virgin,  certain  Psalms, 
to  sign  themselves  rightly  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  per- 
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haps  to  read  and  write  Latin. " 

.."ith  the  invasions  of  the  "barbarians  and  the  general 

falling  into  decay  of  religious  training,   the     Lateran  council 

of  826  indicated  that,    "Complaints  have  been  made  that  in  some 

places  no  masters  or  endowments  for  a  grammar  school  are  found. 

Therefore  all  bishops  shall  bestow  all  care  and  diligence,  both 

for  all  their  subjects  and  for  other  places  in    which  it  shall 

be  found  necessary,   to  establish  masters  and  teachers  who  shall 

assiduously  teach  grammar  schools  and  the  principles     of  the 

liberal  arts,  because  in  these  chiefly  the  commandments  of  God 

2 

are  man if est  and  declared. ■ 

5 . University  training. 

'..lien  learning  became  more  widespread,  and  a  number  of 
schools  and  universities  appeared,   there  came  an  increasing 
number  of  students.   If  the  youth  began  early,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  he  enrolled  himself  under  a  teacher  who 
would  be  responsible  for  him,   teaching  the  liberal  arts.  As  soon 
as  he  had  mastered  the  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  and  was  able 
to  define  and  give  meaning  to  phrases,  he  v/as  allowed  to  proceed 
with  his  studies  of  a  higher  nature.     His  next  test  was  whether 
he  was  able  to  carry  on  a  logical  disputation,  defending  his 
thesis  against  some  master  or  teacher.     They  then  gave  him  li- 
cense to  teach.   Such  men  as  Alcuin,  Abelard,  later  the  Lombard 
and  others  were  the  famous  teacners  of  the  day.     They  delved 
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into  much  logic,  grammar,  and  theology.  The    numbers  attending 
the  universities  were  large,  hut  there  were  few  universities. 
The  greater  numbers  of  youth  were  untouched  "by  the  church  or 
state  as  far  as  education  was  concerned. 

G .  The.  School  of  Chivalry. 

The  institution  that  formed  the  educational  "basis  for 
many  of  the  youths  of  the  Middle  Ages  "beyond  that  of  Lionas ticism, 
was  that  of  chivalry.   Those  turbulent,  disorganized  states  were 
forced  to  secure    protection  from    powerful  lords,  "by  pledging 
certain  services  and  taxes.  Those  services  were  mostly  military. 
Jach  man  of  rank  load  his  dependents,     and  so  on    down  the  line. 
The  "boys  of  the  higher  classes  were  sent  to     the  castle     to  "be 
trained,   in  their  earlier  years,   to  "be  pages  or    messengers  in 
the  house  of  their  lord.  They  were  instructed  to  read  a  little, 
some  music  was  taught,  "but  there  was  always  insistence  upon  the 
code  of  chivalry,   that  of  service  to  those  in  distress,  duty 
to  God  and  king  and  liege  lord,  and     the  real  meaning  of  honor, 
which  was  very  dear  to  them. 

The  "boys  were  instructed  hy  older  squires  and  soldiers 
in  the  manly  exercises  of  war.   There  were  tournaments,  training 
in  the  chase,  and  an  insistence  upon  certain  rude    forms  of  eti- 
quette. But  that  which  we  are  most  interested  in  was  the  relig- 
ious training  and  the  instilling  of  ideals  of  character  and  con- 
duct. There  was  an  emphasis  placed  upon  reverence  for  the  church 
and  for  their  superiors.   There  was  a  rigid  discipline  of  "body, 
"but  not  so  much  over  passions;  for  these  youth  were  trained  for 
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war.  There  were  two  stages  in  the  instruction,   that  of  the 
squire  from  the  approximate  ages  of   seven  to  fourteen,  the 
second  from  fourteen  to  twenty  one.  The  service  of  the  page 
was  mostly  in  attendance  upon  the  court,   that  of  the  squire 
through  martial  exercise  and  hunting;   out  soon  lie  needed  to 
be  instructed  for  the  knighting.  There  was  little  actual  ed- 
ucation,  the  literature  of  the  minstrels  and  their  songs  "be- 
ing the  best  they  had,  although  there  were  some  who  achieved 
a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  accomplishment. 

In  the  preparations  the  squire    was  instructed  in 
the  religious  aspects  of  chivalry.  Here  the  church  played  a 
prominent  part.  There  was  a  ceremony  that  lasted  several  weeks 
and  the  night  "before  his  being  duly  initiated  into  knighthood, 
the  youth  was  compelled  to  fast,   to  keep  vigil  over  his  annex 
in  the  church,  and  pray  the  night  through.  Later  he  was  given 
his  armor  "by  his  lord,  who  struck  a  "blow  across  his  shoulders 
to  signify  his  knighthood.     He  and  his  sword  received  a 
"blessing  from  the  priest,  and     often  he  took    the     oath,  "To 
defend  the  church,  to  attack  the  wicked,   to  respect  the  priest 
hood,  to  protect  the  women ;and  poor,   to  preserve  the  country 

in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  "blood  in  behalf  of  his  "breth- 
1 

ren"  .  Here  was  an  intertv/ining  of  idealism  with  practical 
application  to  actual  life.  It  exercised  a  certain  restraint 
and  direction  upon  the  youth,  yet  its  primary  emphasis  was 
upon  physical  "bravery  and  deeds  of  daring.     It  created  class 
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distinction  and  gave  rise  to  "bloodshed  and  lack  of  personal 
restraint;  "but  it  did  place  emphasis  upon  honor  and  respect, 
and  honor  and  protection  for  womanhood  and  the  poor,  all  of 
which  are  worthy  ideals.   The  significance  for  us  lies  in  the 
engendering  of  these  generous  and  idealistic  features  of 
chivalric  training.   The  very  spirit  of  the  hew  Testament  is 
this  attitude  of  service  and  loyalties;  for  our  thesis,  it 
really  has  a  meaning,  from  this  idealistic  standpoint. 

Summarizing  the  study  thus  far,  we  have  found  that 
in  the  physical  hardihood  of  the  Spartans  there  is  much  to 
admire;   the  supervision  and  training  by  older  men  furnished 
a  desire  to  imitate  and  emulate.  However,   on  the  whole  it 
had  rather  a  "brutalizing  effect.  Supreme  loyalty  to  physical 
gifts  rather  than  spiritual  was  stressed.  The  Athenian  method 
had  much  to  commend  itself;  for  it  placed  emphasis  upon  a 
strong  body,  a  well-trained  mind,  and  an  ability  to  carry  out 
ideals  of  citizenship  in  actual  living.   There  was  an  almost 
ideal  training  in  art,   literature,  and  dialectics.  But  those 
youths  were  trained  primarily  for  purposes  of  state,  rather 
than  being  given  a  chance  to  develop  to  the  best  of  their  a- 
bilities  in  more  productive  lines.  From  the  Greek  period  we 
secure  the  thought  of  physical  grace,  mental  ability,  and 

citizenship  points  our  own  youth  may  well   copy.  ?or  the 

most  part  the  ethics  of  the  Greeks  failed  to  supply  the  moral 
stamina  that  is  so  essential  in  the  training  of  youth.  The 
Romans,  by  placing  emphasis  upon  civic  virtue  and  closely  re- 
lating state  and  religious  loyalties,   secured  a  strong,  loyal 
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youth.  He  was  greatly  privileged  to  have  much  of  his  mother's 
training  and  his  father fs  supervision.     The  Greek  had  the 
great  opportunity  for  instructions  in  the  arts  and  literature; 
"but  the  Roman  received  a  strong  moral  and  religious  background, 
especially  in  the  earlier  day.  In    "both  cases  the  youth  were 
trained  as  citizens,  with  more  emphasis  upon  the  martial  and 
the  physical  than  upon  the  moral  and  religious.     In  the  case 
of  early  Christian  training,  education  was  very  meagre,  "being 
for  purposes  of  instruction  of  catechumens.     As  a  need  for 
religious  teachers  developed,   there  arose  the  Episcopal  and 
the  I.Ionastic  schools.   They  gave,  however,   only  rudimentary 
training,  nothing  to  "be  compared  with  the  more  elaborate  Ro- 
uian  or  Grecian  training.  This  instruction  was  not  only  limit- 
ed in  character,  but  was  limited  in  the  numbers  to    which  it 
v/as  accessible.   The  pupils  were  not  the  original     and  trained 
thinkers  of  the  older  schools,  yet  they  possessed  a  wonderful 
love  of  service  to  mankind,  willingness  to  suffer  privations 
to  achieve  saintly  characters.  Their    weakness  was  that  their 
training  tended  to  shut  them  away  from  the  world    instead  of 
keeping  them  actively  within  it.     In  the  training  of  chivalry, 
attention  was  given  to  the  more  gentlemanly  qualities.  Educa- 
tion v/as  meagre,  but  appeals  were  made  to  the  courageous,  the 
knightly,   the  considerate,  while  in  the  early  Christian  train- 
ing appeals  were  made  to  religious  enthusiasm.     We  thus  find 
appeals  made  to  the  artistic,   the  literary,   the  musical,  the 
ethical,  moral,  religious,  heroic,  and  the  intellectual,  all 
of  which  may  be  used  in  presenting  the  appeal  of  the  ITew 
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Testament  to  the  youth  of  today.  »7e  have  the  rich  heritages 
of  the  past;  we  can  profit  "by  the  mistakes  of  the  past;  and 
we  can  add  the  teachings  and  ideals  of  the  Hew  Testament  as 
they  apply  to  the  present,  in  formulating  Christian  charac- 
ter. 
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II. 

Modern  Llethods  of  Christian  Education 
A.   Recent  changes  in  Youth  Education. 

By  the  term  "modern"  v/e  mean  those  years  and  centur- 
ies following  the  eighteenth  century.     Jor  it  was  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  school  training    and  higher  education 
"began  to  change  from  the  scholastic  and  monastic  conceptions 
to  the  more  practical  educational  methods.  With  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Kant  and  other  philosophers  and  pedagogues,  there  came  a  grad- 
ual change  in  the  methods  of  appeal     to  religious  perceptions 
and  instincts.     Rousseau  and  lestalozzi     had  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  education;   there  was  abroad  a  de- 
sire to  instruct  the  more  needy  children  in  the    rudiments  of 
learning.  State  schools  v/ere  supplementing  the  church  schools 
in  many  countries,  although  it  was  well  into     the  nineteenth 
century  before  England  and  America,  had  established    the  public 
school  system  that  we  now  have.     It  is  true  that    in    the  Hew 
England  section  of  America,   there  was  early  provided    an  educa- 
tion of  sorts,   which  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  universities. 
These  latter  were  provided  for  religious  reasons,  for  the  most 
part,  for  the  training  of  ministers  and  leaders;  but  this  pur- 
pose was  soon  overshadowed  by. the  more  practical  and  broader 
education. 

§ISS^  of  the  Sunday  School . 

Barly  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  need  for  relig- 
ious instruction    for  the  children    of  the  miners    and  factory 
workers  in  England  was  so  great  that  it  led     to  the  founding 
by  Robert  Raikes     of  a  school  in    Gloucester  in  1700.  This 
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school  met  on  Sundays,  and  was  of  necessity  limited,  not  only 
in  material j  tut  also  in  the  number  in  attendance.     It  must, 
perforce,   teach  the  alphabet  "before  the  children  could  read, 
and  it  was  also  necessary  to  teach  grammar.  In  America  the 
establishment  of  tax  supported  schools  forced  the  separation 
of  day  school  and  religious  teaching.  The  use  of  the  Sunday 
School,  as  used  in  England  for  primary  education,  was  not  ne- 
cessary here,  because  most  of  the  children  might  attend  public 
schools,  and  there  learn  grammar  and  reading.  Therefore  the 
Sunday  School  was  adapted  to  religious  training. 

Athearn  gives  five  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  Sun- 
1 

day  Schools  in  America:     The  first  period  was  from  1824-1872 
in  which  missionaries  stressed  "Organization".  From  1872-1890 
may  be  characterized  as  the  second  epoch  which  was  one  of 
"Unification  and  inspiration".  The  third  epoch  was  from  1890- 
1918,  and  its  watchwords  were,    "Teacher  training,  graded  in- 
struction, and  graded  worship. n    In  the  first  period  the  un- 
graded or  uniform  lessons  were  used  for  all  ages  alike;  the 
second  period  brought  agitation  for  graded  lessons,  and  some 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  secure  them.  The  result  was  called 
the  Uniform  Sunday  School  Lessons,  By  the  third  period,  both 
the  graded  and  ungraded  lessons  were  used,   the  committee  is- 
suing both  programs.   The  tv/o  more  recent  periods,   or  epochs, 
have  come  since  1918,  when  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association  met  to  meet  the  changing  needs.  Plans  were  worked 
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out  for  expansive  programs  of  religious  education,  which  are 
at  the  present  time  "being  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  are  the  Vacation  Church  School,  week-day  classes 
of  religious  education,  community  religious  training  schools 
for  teachers,  etc. From  this  group  there  have  "been  issued  many 
new  types  of  literature  for  the  teaching  of  the  young.  Liany  of 
the  more  progressive  churches  have  very  complete  church  school 
plant ■  v/ith  recreational  hall,  and  a  full  week-day  program  of 
activities.  Not  all  churches  can  go  that  far;  hut  the  rapid 
spread  of  departments  for  each  age,  and  grading  in  materials 
is  encouraging. 

2,  Past  and  present  tejufcera. 

The  church  has  availed  itself  of  the  "best  possible 
material  for  the  instruction  of  her  youth.  She  plans  to  have 
the  "best  teachers.  In  many  cases  the  church  now  pays  her  teach- 
ers;  in  others  they  are  given  training  in  community  schools, 
where  they  are  given  the  "best  preparation  possible  under  com- 
petent teachers,  with  the  "best  of  text  hooks,  and  through 
standard  grading. 

In  the  early  days  the  minister  was  the  teacher;  then 
the  older  deacons  and  women  were  chosen  because  they  could 
handle  the  hoys  and  girls.  They  gave  their  best,  evidently 
with  the  underlying  thought  that  children  would  learn  much 
from  godly  characters,   i'hat  did  not  always  prove  true.  Later 
the  teachers  most  preferred  were  those  who  had  public  school 
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training;  "but  that  did  not  always  solve  the  problem.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  Sunday  Schools  must  take  the  persons 
who  are  available  as  teachers;  the  problem  then  becomes  that 
of  selection  and  training,  .'e  do  need  better  teachers;  but  v/e 
owe  to  the  teachers  of  the  past  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  time 
given  and  services  rendered,  especially  under  the  handicap  of 
such  poor  materials. 

The  future  teacher  will  be,   ideally,  a  college  grad- 
uate. At  least  he  should  have  something  more  than  a  high  school 
education;  for  he  cannot  hope  to  hold  the  youth  if  he  has  not 
training  enough  to  be  on  a  par  intellectually  with  those  whom 
he  teaches.  Further,   the  teacher  will  be  chosen  because  of  in- 
terest and  experience.  Character  v/ill  count  for  much,  for  we  see 
what  an  impression  the  early  fathers  made  upon  their  pupils. 
There  will  be  greater  cooperation  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  churches.     In  several  states  the  schools  are  dismissed 
an  hour  earlier  on  one  afternoon,   that  the  pupils  may  be  released 
to  go  for  religious  training  to  the  church  that  they  or  their 
parents  mr.y  choose.   Such  cooperation  will  aid  the  training  re- 
ceived. Again,   the  teacher  must  understand  the  trend  of  modern 
thought,   or  his  pupils  will  laugh  at  him  for  his  ancient  teach- 
ings.    He  must  have  caught  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
together  with  some  of  its  problems,   in  order  to  hold  the  young- 
ster who  is  taught  biology  in  the  public  school,   that  he  ;nay  not 
be  confused  nor  lose  his  religious  faith. 

Therefore  the  present  teacher  has  a  great  task  ahead 
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of  him  or  herself  if  he  or  she  would  lead  the  youth  along  the 
lines  of  the  appeal  of  the  Hew  Testament.  7/e  will  take  up  the 
more  prevalent  methods  of  presentation  of  the  ITew  Testament, 
for  v/e  realize  that  through  its  presentation  the  book  will  ei- 
ther "be  received  with  enthusiasm  or  will  he  rejected.  That  it 
lias  many  angles  of  approach  v/e  will  show  in  our  discussion  in 
a  later  chapter.  V/e  will  now  take  up  those  methods  commonly 
employed  in  the  church  schools. 

3. The  pr obi  em  "before  UM* 

The  plans  of  the  church  for  training  the  teacher  are 
many  and  varied.     The  ideal  teacher,  where  we  are  limited  in 
the  number  of  teachers  available,   is  hard  to  find.     But  with 
community  training  courses,  much  of  this  trouble  v/ill  he  elim- 
inated.    We  fully  understand  that  many  of  the  churches  have 
inadequate  plants;  hut  that  problem  beongs  in  the    field  of 
church  architecture.     In  round  numbers,     we  have  27,000,000 
children  and  youth  who  are  not  under  any  Sunday  School.  Among 
the  Catholics,  6,806,000  are  receiving  no  religious  training. 

"Two  out  of  three  Protestant  children  and  youth  under  twenty- 

1 

five  years  of  age  receive  no  formal  instruction."        The  Pro- 
testants provide,   in  round  numbers,  about  24  hours    of  relig- 
ious instruction  per  year,  allowing  time  for  announcements, 
opening  exercises  and  singing.     If  any  pupils  are  absent  many 
Sundays,    the  time  is  even  less  for  instruction.  This  certainly 
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increase  our  problem  in  the  religious  instruction  of  youth. 
Previously  we  used  any  method  that  would  fill  the  time;  now 
M  realize  that  in  the  lessons,  every  possible  avenue  of  ap- 
proach must  be  used,  or   the  youth  cm  wriggle  out  of  any  in- 
struction, of  any  idea  of  studying  the  Holy  word,  since  his 
parents  will  not  force  him  to  read  it;     nor  is  it  attractive 
to  him  when  he  has  no  adequate  understanding  of  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  approach  intelligently  this  problem,  examining  the 
previous  methods  used,  and  those  that  are  being  used  today, 
to  see  wherein  we  can,   if  possible,  find  new  avenues  of  appeal 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  youth  of  today. 

B.  Modern  Methods.      1 .Herbartian  method . 

The  teachers  of  the  last  few  years  have  followed  the 
advanced  methods  of  the  public  school  systems,  often  with  good 
results,  often  with  disastrous  results.     Following  the  Herbar- 
tian method,  there  are  five  formal  steps:     1 .Preparati on ,  a. 
Statement  of  aim,  b. Providing  an  apperceptive  basis.     2.  Pre- 
sentation.    3. Comparison.     4 .Generaiizati on .  5.  Application. 
These  five  steps  helped  to  clarify  the  methods  used.  This  meth- 
od starts  out  with  an  aim,  and  provides  a  means  for  making  a 
start,  although  it  may  become  formal  and  inflated.  Lost  lessons 
have  no  aim,     to  say    nothing  of  method.      This    brings  in 
preparation.       In  presentation    the    concrete  is  now  presented 
to  the    children,     after    the  aim    is  given    and    new  material 
is     introduced.  In  this    v/ay    the    teacher's  authority 

must  be  accepted    or  there      will    arise     confusion.  It 
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is  assumed  that  the  children  already  know  the  material  or  have 

had  experience  with  it.   It  is  plain  that  this  takes  too  much 

for  granted,   in  that  it  credits  the  children  with  more  actual 

knowledge  and  experience  than  they  ordinarily  possess.  The 

steps  are  such  that  comparison  leads  inductively  up  to  the 

fourth  step,  generalization.  The  generalization  is  used  in  the 

application  to  new  particulars.  The  Herbartian  method  "builds 

concepts  upon  percepts,   the  general  from  the  known;      and  in 

this  sense  it  is  especially  valuable.   It  is  not  as  practical 

as  it  might  be,  because  it  is  more  dependent  upon  theory  than 

upon  the  practical,  and  is  often  likely  to  become  mechanical. 

1 

As  Stormzand  points  out,  "It  does  have  considerable  value  in 
learning  that  involves  generalizations,  concept  building,  or 
concept-clarifying. M 

2. Supervised  Study. 

Many  schools,  both  public  and  church,  have  introduced 
the  supervised  study  method  very  successfully,  first  because 
it  help*  the  student  to  select  that  which  is  practical  for  the 
question  involved.  Second  it  gives  him  expert  supervision  in 
"policing"  so  that  he  Will  not  let  his  lessons  slide.  Third, 
it  allows  the  student  to  develop  initiative,  with  an  interest- 
ed person  to  help  guide  him  in  study  and  understanding.  Fourth 
it  opens  wider  fields.     In  this  plan  the  mind  will  skim  over 
unimportant  material,  mental  notes  can  be  made  of  usable  sub- 
stance, and  that  which  requires  memorizing  can  be  learned. 
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Those  fundamental  mental  processes  of  perception,  "sensation 
with  an  interest are:     apperception,  or  interpreting  in 
terms  of  experience;  conception,   the  forming  of  clear  con- 
cepts or  ideas  from  two  or  more  percepts;  judgements,   or  forms 
of  thinking  in  connection  with  the  conception  process;  reason- 
ing, which  sees  the  logical  relationship;  association,  in 
which  one  image  will  recall  another;  and  recall,  which  may  he 
associated  with  old  experiences  or  in  conjunction  with  new. 
That  is,   in  supervised  study  the  teacher  can  assist  the  pupils 
to  form  such  mental  pictures  that  they  can  he  easily  recalled. 
This  allows  the  free  play  and  use  of  imagination  and  experience 
to  he  interwoven.     The  pupil  has  the  substitution  of  effective 
study  for  ineffective;  there  is  a  saving  of  time  and  of  lost 
motion.  Again,  it  allows  the  children  with  very  "bright  minds 
to  progress  further  than  the  slow  one.   The  duties  of  the  tea- 
cher are  those  of  guiding  and  leading,  policing  the  students 
at  work,  testing  results  of  their  work,  and  bringing  a  proper 
relationship  between  attitudes  learned  and  conduct  in  actual 
life.  Summed  up,   the  supervised  study  has  many  benefits,  such 
as  development  of  initiative,  wider  range  of  activities,  less 
wasteful  study,  assistance  in  knotty  problems,  and  guidance 
toward  a  definite  attitude  towards  the  subject  and  its  meaning 
and  its  actual  practise  in  life.  The  goal  is  not  mere  learning 
for  learning's  sake,  but  the  carrying  out  of  knowledge  gained 
into  actual  living. 

3 . The  problem  project  method. 

In  the  public  school  system  there  has  gradually  been 
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evolved  a  system  that  offers  much  to  religious  methods  of 

teaching  in  linking  up  that  which  is  studied  with  real  life. 

Today  many  schools  not  only  teach  plain  arithmetic,  "but  a 

"boy  learns  arithmetic  by  building  a  house.  Ke  will  draw  up 

his  plans,   decide  the  proper  location  for  sanitation,  and 

then  figure  the  amount  of  lumber  needed,  with  an  accurate 

account  of  expenditures.  He  will  then  proceed  to  build  the 

house.  That  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  project  method.  I 

1 

prefer  Stormzand!s  definition  over  that  of  Betts.  It  is,  "A 
project  is  a  definite  and  clearly  purposeful  task,  and  one 
that  v/e  can  set  before  a  pupil  as  seeming  to  him  vitally 
worth  while,  because  it  approximates  a  genuine  activity  such 
as  men  are  engaged  in  in  real  life.  The  project  method  is  the 
solution  of  problems,  on  the  real  plane  of  activity." 

There  are  five  steps  in  the  £>rocess,  and  it  involves 
the  hearty  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  group  or  indi- 
vidual and  teacher.  In  its  introduction  into  the  religious 
realm  it  increases  interest,  and  allows  a  freedom  of  choice 

of  interest  that  is  exceptionally  productive  in  securing  life 

2 

conduct.  Betts  gives  these  five  steps  in  the  project  as: 

1 .  Preparation.  The  pupil's  mind  must  be  prepared;  a  situation 
is  introduced  in  which  the  pupil  may  or  may  not  recognize  some 
new  adjustment  in  his  personal  or  social  living.   2. Locating 
and  defining  a  problem.  When  the  situation  has  been  sized  up 
and  the  problem  clearly  seen,   then  the  problem  is  analyzed  and 

l.Stormzand,  p.  148. 
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defined.  3. The  plan  of  procedure.  In  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem there  are  certain  routes  that  can  be  traveled  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion.  This  includes  certain  necessary  activities. 
4. Carrying  out  of  the  plan.  Much  of  this  will  depend  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  of  the  worker,  backed  by  the  ad- 
vice and  constructive  criticism  of  the  teacher.  To  be  really 
vital  the  project  method  must  have  the  undivided  interest  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teach- 
er. 5. Criticism  of  results.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  evaluate 
that  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  his  own  self  criticism. 

Taken  all  in  all,  we  see  a  very  valuable  vehicle 
for  interesting  the  youth  in  many  of  the  practical  problems 
in  every  day  living,  as  well  as  relating  the  teachings  of  the 
Hew  Testament  to  the  problems  of  the  pupil's  own  life.  We  can 
say  for  this  method,  that  it  develops  an  interest  and  an  ab- 
sorption beyond  many  other  methods  that  are  more  of  the  Soc- 
ratic  type.  The  linkage  of  an  aim  or  ideal  with  an  actual  ad- 
justment or  attitude  in  real  living  is  of  incalculable  value. 

The  dangers  in  this  type  of  New  Testament  presenta- 
tion is  that  through  lack  of  preparation  or  understanding  the 
student  may  lose  his  way  and  his  fine  enthusiasms.  Also,  it 

takes  too  much  for  granted  interest  aroused  and  a  completion 

of  the  problem.   It  can  become  too  artificial,  a  matter  of  meth- 
od rather  than  the  real  objectifying  of  ideals.  "Further,  it 
gathers  much  information  tJoat  is  of  little  value,   in  which 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  unity  and  clearness.  This  process  many 
times  takes  more  than  the  allotted  time,  and  therefore  it  may 
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nob  leave  time  for  conclusions  and  teachings  from  the  results 
attained. 

1 

Coe  points  out     that  the  Christian  religion  itself 
is  still  unsolved  and  in  that  regard  the  project  method  has 
its  value,  but  may  even,  though  creative,  counteract  the  very 
idea  that  one  is  attempting  to  inculcate.   "Such  teaching  when 
it  follows  its  ovm  principle,   is  creative  education.  The  prin- 
ciple may  be  partly  used.... in  processes  that  also  partly 
counteract  it.  Creative  teaching,  wherever  it  exists,   is  crea- 
tive because  it  has  the  problem-project  factor  in  it  .It 

requires  system,   organization,  continuity. ...  therefore  pro- 
foundly different  from  all  our  inherited  curricula. .. It  can  be 
employed  only  to  the  extent  that  Christianity  is  a  problem  and 
an  unfinished  task... It  unifies  the  young  and  old  through  pres- 
ent not  merely  prospective,  co-operation  in  thinking,  choos- 
ing, and  doing.  Therefore  it  requires  plasticity. . ■ 

There  are  certain  phases  of  religious  education  that 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  plan,  such  as  the  presentation 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  pictures.   Others  select  the  home  town 
of  Jesus,  his  relation  to  other  peoples  and  build  model  maps, 
miniature  villages,  and  make  implements  used  at  that  time. 
Others,   in  studying  their  relationship  to  other  peoples  have 
found  it  advisable  to  help  boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age  in 
the  mission  school  or  social  center.  This  enables  them    to  go 
beyond  their  own  homes  to  see  that  the  world  after  all     is  a 
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big  place,   each  having  his  share  of  the  work  and  duties,  as 

well  as  pleasures.  Then,   in  the  line  of  the  aesthetic  training 

in  art,   in  worship,  and  in  actual  practice,  the  project  method 

1 

has  great  advantages.  Betts  jjpntions  projects  calling  for 
objective  expression  of  an  idea  or  plan;  those  that  seek  to 
develop  in  the  pupil  a  subjective  experience  of  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation or  emotional  enjoyment;  projects  that  seek  to  raast- 
ter  intellectual  difficulty;  those  to  enrich  experience;  and 
those  which  seek  to  develop  certain  skills.. 

4. Problem-discussion  method. 

This  method  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used.  \<"hile 
it  lias  many  variations,  it  consists  essentially  of  the  class 
discussion  of  certain  problems  with  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
some  solution.  There  may  be  topical  reports,  or  the  teacher 
may  essay  to  lecture,  asking  questions  and  receiving  answers. 
Or  there  may  be  judgement-forming  discussions.  But  most  of 
these  methods  can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  discussion  and 
problem  method.  V;e  have  eliminated,  as  religious  teachers,  the 
old  strict  lecture  method.  We  recognize  that  the  pupil  must 
have  some  say  in  the  lesson,  for  we  are  attempting  to  make  an 
appeal  to  him  along  certain  lines  of  thought  or  activity. 

The  socialized  recitation  as  used  under  the  public 

2 

school  and  in  church  schools,  consists  of  careful  planning  by 
the  teacher  in  the  organization  and  assigning  of  the  lesson. 


1. Betts,  p.  308ff. 
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Valuable  participation  is  secured  through  the  planning  commit- 
tee which  may  plan  the  next  lesson,  and  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  group.  Certain  individual  tasks  are  assigned.  Then  a 
pupil  will  preside,  which  leadership  gives  valuable  training 
in  the  management  of  affairs.  Individuals  who  have  assignments 
may  give  them  or  volunteer  their  reactions  to  the  topic  in 
mind.  Again,  they  may  challenge  the  accuracy  or  question  the 
sources  and  the  content  of  the  pupil's  contribution,  questions 
that  are  debatable  may  "be  argued  pro  and  con.  Then  follows  a 
period  in  which  the  teacher  summarises,  and  makes  additional 
contributions. 

These  socialized  recitations  have  the  advantage  of 
cooperation  and  group  feeling.  Further,  they  develop  a  certain 
amount  of  initiative.   They  draw  out  information  and  help  form 
opinions  and  attitudes  "by  the  presentation    of  many  angles  of 
the  problem.  Again,   they  give    helpful     training  in  courtesy, 
and  develop  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.     This  method 
trains  leaders  and  thinkers.  Many  youths  have  valiantly  upheld 
that  which  they  "believed  to  "be  right,  and  thus  have  learned  to 
state  the  reasons  for  their  "beliefs. 

The  arguments  against  the  socialized  recitation  are 
these:   there  may  he  domination  "by  aggressive  pupils;   it  may  "be- 
come sterile;  it  may  waste  time.     Yet  it  definitely  helps  in 
many  ways;  for  it  can  secure  interest  where  other  methods  fail. 
The  teacher  who  is  ineffective  and  who  fails  to  give  enough 
time  to  preparation  is  inclined  to  use  it    as  an  easy  way  out, 
thus  spoiling  the  chief  value,     that  of  training    leaders  who 
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know  why  they  are  holding  certain  attitudes  and  why  they  act 
in  certain  manners, 

5. The  story  telling  and  dramatic  methods . 

While  the  story  method  is  used  more  successfully  in 
the  lower  grades,  yet  the  story  never  fails  to  carry  its  mes- 
sage.  It  has  "been  used  "by  teachers  for  ages  past.  It  clothes 
and  makes  real  what  would  otherwise  "be  dry  material.     It  vi- 
talizes and  crystallizes  the  story  with  the  problems  that  it 
is  desired  to  present.   The  story  must  cultivate  within  the 
hearer  ideals  and  interests  of  a  high  type.   It  must  have  a 
plot.  The  plot  must  he  capable  of  happening,  and  it  must  "be 
interesting,  with  a  vital  message.  Characters  must  have  per- 
sonality;  they  must  he  clear  cut  in  the  mind  of  the  story  tel- 
ler, and  it  is  through  their  actions  and  words  that  the  message 
is  conveyed.  Llinute  description  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  The 
story  consists  of  an  introduction,  a  succession  of  events,  and 
a  conclusion.  There  must  be  action,  the  introduction  being 
very  short  and  concise.  The  climax  must  be  natural,  and  not 
forced;  and  above  all  the  story  must  not  be  "preachy",   or  it 

will  lose  its  value  to  the  children.  For  the  selection  of 

1 

stories  Betts  gives  the  following  rules:?.  "The  story  must  be 
worth  telling. ...  The  story  must  bd  suited  to  the  interests, 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  age  group... The  story  should  em- 
body some  positive  moral  or  religious  value  that  can  be  put  to 
work  in  the  life  of  the  pupils... The  story  should  represent  the 
highest  ideals  of  literature  and  expression." 
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The  reason  for  laying  special  stress  on  story  tel- 
ling as  a  method  that  appeals  to  the  youth  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  finest  life  situations  are  to  "be  found  in 
the  stories  of  great  heroes  of  the  church  and  of  their  efforts 
to  help  mankind.  Also,   it  is  a  fresh  and  vivid  way  of  pre- 
senting matters  in  a  new  light.  Then,   too,   the  moral  is  car- 
ried without  making  it  unpleasantly  obvious.  The  achievements 
of  the  missionaries,   such  as  the  conquest  of  Africa  "by  Living- 
stone, Carey  of  India,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  special  sig- 
nificance for  us.  This  is  the  age  to  which  an  appeal  can  "be 
made  through  the  love  of  the  heroic,   the  chivalrous.   "Up  to 
this  time  many  adolescents  have  doubtless  looked  upon  the  Bible 
as  a  collection  of  incidents,  a  compendium  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. How  is  the  time  for  them  to  appreciate  its  full  signifi- 
cance, as  they  catch  its  spirit  and  realize  its  purpose  as  it 

is  "being  worked  out  in  the  adventures  and  achievements  of  its 
1 

characters."    These  "boys  and  girls  will  realize  that  these  old 
characters  were  once  flesh  and  "blood;   that  once  they  walked  upon 
the  earth;  and  that  they  had    their  problems,  also.       It  will 
show  them  how  God  has  cooperated  and  helped  in  the  achievement 
of  the  great  civilization  that  is  ours.     It  will  help  them  to 
understand  religious  values  through  the  human  approach. 

A  story  carelessly  told  will  destroy  interest,  and 
if  aimlessly  told,  will  leave  a  groping  audience.     There  is 


l.Betts,   p.  342. 
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much  in  a  story  that  the  boy  or  girl  will  not  at  first  see, 
"but  it  will  soon  come  upon  them  with  increasing  force  if  the 
story  is  worthwhile.  As  an  illustration  for  a  point,  or  a 
method  that  carries  a  telling  moral  without  preachment,  the 
story  vehicle  lias  few  equals  in  teaching.  It  presents  graph- 
ically the  figure  with  out  too  much  detail;  it  supplies  move- 
ment and  unity  without  "being  dry  or  uninteresting.  Jesus  used 
this  method  very  often  in  the  form  of  the  parable.   It    is  a 

concrete  way  of  presenting  materials  in  an  attractive  manner. 

1 

Betts  states  that  "The  principles  of  story  telling,  then, 
are  clear  in  the  teaching  of  religion:  IJake  the  story  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  of  instruction;  see  that  it  is  charged 
with  religious  and  moral  value;  make  sure  that  it  is  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  learner  and  is  well  told;  do  not  in- 
sist that  the  child  shall  at  first  grasp  the  deeper  meanings 
of  the  story,  make  sure  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  and  the 
meaning  will  come  later."  V,'e  should  make  great  use  of  the 
story  method  in  presenting  the  nobler  side  of  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment, so  that  its  appeal  will  be  to  that  which  is  finest  and 
best  in  the  youth. 

Those  points  which  must  be  observed  in  story  tell- 
ing are,  then,  that  the  story  teller  must  have  practiced  the 
story  several  times,  and  most  teachers  hold  that  it  would  be 
well  to  memorize  the  opening  and  the  closing  sentences;  the 
voice  must  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  pleasant  if  possible; 
conversation  is  better  than  mere  description;  previous  to 
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practicing  the  story  the  plot  should  "be  carefully  worked  out 
with  a  clear  cut  delineation  of  characters;   the  story  should 
include  the  introduction  where  the  setting  and  characters  are 
made  clear.     The  "body  of  the  story  is  made  up  of  incidents 
which  must  rapidly  follow  each  other  toward  the  climax.  The 
conclusion  disposes  of   the  characters  and  leaveo  the  mind  at 
rest.  many  teachers  include  too  much  material,  and  do  not 
carefully  prepare  their  stories.     In  such  cases,   the  story 
loses  its  interest  for  the  hearers  and  as  a  result  the  mes- 
sage fails  in  its  intent. 

6 .  Dramatics . 

We  find  that  the  Hew  Testament  abounds  in  scenes 
that  readily  yield  themselves  to  drama tizati on.  It  is  in  the 
delineation  and  the  study  of  the  "background  of  the  dramatic 
situation  that  a  close  visualization  and  sympathy    with  the 
characters  comes.  It  makes  religion  real  when  it  is  present- 
ed in  a  reverent  and  worshipful  mood.   It  can  easily  become 
the  vehicle  for  carrying  over  into  life  the  ideals  that  those 
characters  represent.  It  can  "be  made  a  project    in    which  the 
youth  can  do  his  "bit  or  his  service  turn.  We  know  that  youth 
are  willing  to  express  themselves,  and  in  this  sense  they  are 
finding  new  avenues  of  self-expression.     Further,  many  young- 
people  are  attracted  "by  this  type  of  activity,  and  find  in  it 
a  useful  direction  for  their  boundless  enthusiasms. 

The  drama  touches  the  personalities  of  the  players 
as  well  as  of  those  who  see  the  play*  They  are  to  carry  a  message, 
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and  they  must  mould  their  imaginations,  will  and  thoughts  for 
weeks  to  Sit  into  the  scheme  of  the  drama.  They  go  outside 
themselves  as  it  were,  and  broaden  our  interests  and  culture. 
But  besides  this,  there  lies  within  the  hands  of  the  coach  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  reach  the  players  personally  in  help- 
ing them  to  overcome  their  faults,  and  delineate  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  character  which  they  are  portraying.   It  gives  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  that  inner  person  that  is  so  hard  to 
reach. 

The  danger  in  this  method  lies  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing it  a  side  product.  Ifeny  think  that  a  pageant  must  be  given 
and  drag  in  young  people  to  help.  Forced  attitudes  of  quiet 
and  action  are  poor  substitutes  for  calm  and  poise,  for  many 
directors  lose  their  players'  respect  by  their  violence.  Their 
interest  in  religion  and  the  drama  will  perish  in  this  case. 
A  further  danger  lies  in  a  lack  of  appropriate  materials  and 
a  lack  of  time.   It  must  not  take  up  valuable  time  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  methods. 

..Tierever  the  method  of  dramatization  has  been  tried 
under  adequate  supervision  the  results  have  been  very  profita- 
ble. The  field  is  very  wide;  for  selections  may  be  made  from 
the  church  histories,   the  Siblical  material,  and  the  life  stor 
ies  of  great  men  and  women  who  have  been  influenced    by  the 
New  Testament.   There  are  many  sources  in   the  fields  of  litera 
ture  and  sacred  pictures.  The  different  varieties  of  dramatic 
vehicles  make  the  adaptability  of  heroic  stories  very  powerful 
agents  in  appealing  to  the  youth.   In  the  pageant  a  wealth  of 
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color  and  poetic  "beauty  may  be  employed.   It  will  use  many 
cliaracters  and  is  usually  short,  with  little  memorization.  It 
indirectly  teaches  the  manners  and  customs  of  Bible  days  as 
well  as  pointing  out  religious  and  moral  truths,  The  tableaus 
are  effective,   especially  if  a  series  of  them  is  used.  They 
have  a  wealth  of  color  and  "beauty  that  will  "be  hard  to  resist. 
In  the  pantomime,  which  is  akin  to  the  tableau,  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  initiative  of  the  actors.  A  reading  accompanying 
the  acting  is  useful.   The  play  itself  is  the  best  method  to 
use,  for  it  allows  plenty  of  action  with  dialogue  and  a  devel- 
opment of  plot  which  is  so  effective  in  carrying  forth  an  idea 
to  its  logical,  moral,  and  religious  conclusion.  Any  plot  that 
presents  courtesy,  work,  play,  fair  dealing,   service,  moral 
truths,  religious  symbolisms  and  meanings,  together  with  a  def 
inite  creation  of  ideals  that  can  be  lived  in  the  daily  world, 
truly  has  its  appeal.  Mho  would  not  thrill  to  the  revelation 
of  the  religious  growth  of  Peter  the  Apostle  in  iJary  Hamlin1  s 
"The  Rock"? 

Usually  a  play  is  read  over,   the  cost  carefully 
chosen,  and  parts  assigned.   It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  directo 
to  point  out  the  contributions  made  toy  the  various  characters 
to  the  plot,  and  how  each  participant  must  by  detailed  study 
find  the  action,  the  motives  for  their  acts,  and  the  relation- 
ship that  they  have  to  the  other  characters.  Those  basic  fac- 
tors that  must  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  play  are, 

1 

according  to  Betts,       "1 . iJaterial s  must  embody  dramatic  possi- 


l.Betts,  and  Hawthorn,  Method  in  Tea  chins:  Religion,  p.  356ff . 
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bilities,     plausible  action  and  human  interest.  2. Materials 
muet  be  suited  in  content  and  meaning  to  the  interest,  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  players.  3.-a,terials  must  possess  pos- 
itive moral  and  religious  value,   insuring  a  wholesome  contri- 
bution to  the  character  and  development  of  the  players  

4.LIaterials  must  be  selected  according  to  the  types  of  dram- 
atic activity  into  which  they  are  to  be  organized.  " 

The  players  must  reproduce  the  experiences  from  the 
material  and  in  this  way  they  are  coming  to  certain  values 
otherwise  unattaincd  without  great  effort.  Wi  must  not  lose 
sight  of  that:  for  youth  the  material  must  be  positive.  ITega- 
tive  teachings  are  unattractive.  Youth  prefer  manly  men  and 
not  sissies.  Thus  the  drama  method  of  teaching  and  interpre- 
tation has  many  advantages.   It  makes  the  characters  living 
and  warm.   It  tends  to  emphasize  the  constructive  and  not  the 
negative  side  of  religion.   It  gives  a  chance  for  religious 
growth  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  noble  characters. 

7 .Life  situation  me tiiod. 

In  the  new  materials  issued  by  the  Congregational 
Headquarters  for  the  older  young  people  we  find  a  very  highly 
developed  system  of  life  situations,   combined  with  practical 
discussions.   They  are  as  finely  assembled  a  system  of  lessons 
as  could  v/ell  be  wished,  Por  the  present  quarter  the  book  of 
study  is  entitled,    "The  V/orld  and  its  Problems",  Course  XXI, 
Part  Two,  edited  by  Sydney  ".7eston.   ihe  third  lesson  is  on  page 
163  and  following.   It  is  entitled,   "What  and  Where  is  God?" 


< 


The  lesson  is  arranged  in  logical  order    with  the 
Scriptures  coming  first.  This  lesson  takes  material  from  the 
Old  Testament:  Ex.   19:1-3,   11,   14,   16-25 J  Gen.   12:6,7;  Ruth 
1:15,16;   Gen.   11:5-9,  3:20-21;   Jonah  3:1-9;   4:10,11;  Amos 
5:20-24;  Ho sea  11:13;  Psalms  15:1-4,  3:1-3;   19:1-3;  47:1-3,7,3 
51:1;  27:1-3;  91:2,9-16.  The  following  lessons  use     the  Hew 
Testament  in  a  far  greater  ratio. 

The  problems  presented  are  those  of:    (l)  Harriet 
Ingalles  who  lost  her  God  when  her  father  died;   (2)  Irving 
who  said  to  his  friend  that  he  believed  in  God,  but  had  no 
clear  idea  of  him;   (3)   The  statement  of  Voltaire  that  if  God 
did  not  exist  it  v/ould  be  necessary  to  invent  him.  Those 
constituted  the  problems. 

Veston  follows  these  problems  by  the  paragraph, 
"Thinking  through  the  problem",   in  which  he  stresses  the 
universal  groping  after  God,  the  fact  that  all  races  have 
felt  some  spirit  over  them  from  the  lowest  in  the  scale  to 

the  highest,  and  that  there  are  two  roads  to  select  (l)the 

road  of  science  and  (2)  the  roo,d  of  human  e  xperience .  He  points 
out  the  Great  Intelligence,   the  great  Designer,  a  Supreme  J.Iind 
back  of  it  all.  lie  quotes  Lord  Kelvin  in  saying  that  science 
positively  affirms  creative  power. 

Under  Hie  thought  of  finding  God  through  human  ex- 
perience Weston  lists:    (l)The  universal  hunger  for  God.  (2) 
For  every  desire  in  life  there  is  supplied  a  satisfaction. 
(3)Hote  how  naturally  people  turn  to  a  higher  power  in  times 


of  trouble  and  also  in  times  of  supreme  happiness.  (4)  The 
development  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  This 
material,  if  well  chosen,  causes  one  to  search,  to  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  question  raised.  It  approaches  the  problem 
from  the  popular  standpoint,  in  that  nearly  all  young  people 
have  some  background  of  science,  the  scientist  often  having 
a  large  place  of  authority  in  shaping  their  views. 

Following  the  thinking  through  of  the  problem,  the 
poem  by  V/illiam  Herbert  Car  ruth,     "Each  in  his  Own  Tongue", 
is  given,  in  which  some  see  evolution,   others  autumn,  long- 
ing, consecration,  and  these  all  -point  to  a  belief     in  God. 
Edward  Steiner  is  quoted  from  his  book,     The  eternal  Hunger, 
in  which  the  little  lad  says  that  the  teacher  lias  killed  God 
in  the  Leyden  Jar.     Other  books  referred   to     are  Johnston's 
Scientific  christian  Thinking,  Robert  Eillikan's  Evolution  in 
Science  and  Religion,     The  Experience  of  God  in  Llodern    Life , 
by  E.  V.  Lyman,     "..hat  and  '.There  is  God?  by  Swain,     and  Beliefs 
That  .."utter,  by  William  Adams  Brown. 

Six  questions  are  included  in  making  a  digest  of 
the  thought  of  a  God  that  does  not  conflict  with  modern  science 
l...'ould  you  help  the  girl  who  saw  the  October  sunset     to  find 
God?     2. Give  the  idea  of  God  among  primitive  peoples.     3. What 
kind  of  a  picture  of  God  do  most  peo-ple  have  today?     4.  Give 
Browning's  idea  of  God.  5. Give  Tennyson's  idea  of  God.  6. Write 
out  your  conception  of  God.     These  questions,  while  they  are 
very  advanced  for    Lhe  average  youth,   sift  out  the     common  con- 
ception of  God  and  surely  would  point  them  on    the  way    to  a 
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"better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  God  back  of  the 
Universe.  The  idea  of  planting  the  rationalizing  of  one's 
concepts  of  God  is  noteworthy  andi  yet  is  rather  unsettling  to 
the  pupils  themselves.   It  fills  a   lone  felt  need,  and  it 
provokes  quite  a  discussion.   It  would  seem  that  it  was  answer- 
ing the  problems  of  the  present  day.  This  lesson  was  followed 
"by  one  on  Jesus'  idea  of  God  and  the  Universe.  The  test  of  a 
lesson  is  not  only  in  the  interest  in  the  problems  solved,  "but 
also  in  the  attendance;  "because  a  lesson  must  "be  interesting 
to  hold  youth.   In  our  own  class  we  have  lost  "but  one  pupil, 
and  she  has  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  another  church  in  which 
she  has  "become  interested. 

The  criticism  of  the  life  situation  problem  discus- 
sion, for  the  two  are  almost  always  merged,   is  that  while  the 
teacher  points  out  the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  being 
solved,   often  the  pupil  only  goes  part  v/ay,   leaving  a  hazy 
conception  and  imperfect  living,  because  of  failure  t  o  achieve 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  method  presupposes  a  very  high 
grade  of  intelligence  and  takes  for  granted  the  philosophic 
and  argumentative  tendencies.  IJuch  valuable  time  may  be  lost 
in  quibbling  about  a  problem  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  lesson 
whatsoever.   The  life  situation  of  teaching  tends  to  call  for 
a  critical  analysis  which  oftentimes  the  teacher  is  not  able 
to  make,  much  less  the  pupil.  Again,  the  technic  of  controlling 
the  situations  that  arise  in  these  experiments  is  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  temptation  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  the  life  situation  problem  dis- 
cussion method  directs  the  attention  of  the  youth  to  concrete 
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circumstances  and  problems  in  their  own  lives.  In  these  prob- 
lems there  arises  the  chance  for  the  teacher  to  point  out  more 
desirable  habits  and  attitudes,  noting  those  phases  in  the 
problem  not  seen  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  the  experiences  of 
other  people,  the  way  in  which  they  acted  under  similar  circum- 
stances, aids  as  an  incentive  to  try  out  methods  that  will 
yield  character.  One  desire  can  be  played  against  another. 
Umotional  attachments  can  be  made  to  teachings  and  characters 

of  the  New  Testament  which  will  aid  in  arriving  at  life  habits. 
1 

Goe  says,         "Here  the  mind  of  teacher  and  curriculum-maker 
goes  through  three  stages  (a)  ascertainment  of  points  at  wiiich 
help  is  needed  in  a  specific  "life  situation"     of  pupils,  (b) 
search  within  our  mature  experience  for  something    tliat  is 
likely  to  help,   (c)   in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
devising  a  technic  whereby  he  shall  freely    appropriate  the 

help  we  bring  him  Hi  a  attitudes  upon  matters  vital  to 

the  Christian    conception  of  life  are  being    formed  in  large 
part  by  the  seepage  into  his  mind  and  conduct  of  adult  stand- 
ards and  practices  in  resx^ect  to  such    matters  as  sacred  and 
secular ...  He  is  capable  of  character  forming  interests,  attrac- 
tions, repulsions. ..  In  such  matters  as  are  mentioned  under  (a) 
he  can  be  led  into  acquiescent  or  resistant  habit  of  mind,  and 
his  emotional  attachments  to  mature  men,  and  groups,  and  types 
of  success     can  be  formed  through  his  own  teacher-assisted  moral 
scrutiny  instead  of  being  formed  for  him  by  casual  influences." 


l.Coe,   George  A.,   p.  lQlff. 
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The  teacher  must  take  into  consideration  the  limi- 
tations and  the  interest  of  his  pupils,   to  aid  them  in  dis- 
covering themselves,   to  point  out  to  them  the  data  that  are 
available,  helping  them  select  that  which  lias  a  "bearing  upon 
the  subject,  incidentally  forming  habits  of  using    the  tools 
of  selection,  and  to  aid  and    direct,     in  so  far  as  possible, 
the  thoughts  and  conclusion  of  the  problem.  The  teacher  must 
know,   in  preparation  for  the  discussion,  the  number  of  pupils 
affected  by  the  problem.   In  this  sense,   the  background  of  the 
pupils,   the  home,   the  economic  situation,  the  distance  they 
have  progressed  morally  and  spiritually,  how  much  leisure  time 
they  have,  and  their  political  ideas  must  be     taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  helping  the     pupil  to 
define  the  problem  or  life  situation,     in  which  the  teacher 
takes  a  problem  common  to  the  majority  of  the  group,  and  with 
their  help  attempt  to  find  the  cause  and  its  especial  relation 
ship  to  the  group.  The  formulation  of  a  common  problem  will  se 
cure  the  interest  of  all.   The  third  stage  is  the  attempted  so- 
lutions wherein  there  is    discovered  all  the    available  data 
bearing  upon  the  problem,   taken  from  personal  and  group  exper- 
iences found  in  history,   the  Bible,   etc.     Possible  solutions 
are  accepted  or  are  rejected  with  a  comparison  and  evaluation 
of  their  probable  results.  The  fourtii  stage  is  the  final  solu- 
tion, which  is  based  upon  the  best  judgment    of  the  group,  and 
it  is  constituted  in  a  principle  that  can  be  carried  out  into 
actual  living.     The  fifth  stage  is  the  resultant    activity  in 
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which  the  problem  is  tested  out  to  see  if  it  will  work,  and 

1 

hOW  it  is  to  "be  put  into  action. 

The  strength  of  this  method  lies  in  the  survey,  as 
far  as  possible,   of  the  history  of  the  arcs,   together  with 
personal  experience  of  the  teacher  and  pupils.     It  perhaps 
lacks  motivation,  for  mere  intellectual  solving  of  problems 
does  not  often  carry  out  into  real  life.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  solution  my  affect  the  pupil  years  later.   It  offers 
a  profitable  application  of  religious  teaching  and  appeal  of 
the  Hew  Testament  to  practical  problems.     They  will  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  hosts  of  others  in  solving 
their  problems,  yet  they  will  feel  that  they  have  solved  mo- 
mentous questions  which  appear  very  large  to  them  at  the  time. 

3»  i'he  You  th  Movement. 

Ye  have  just  witnessed  a  meeting  of  young  people  in 
Boston  in  which  there  was  a  definite  linking  up    of  the  life 
situation  with  that  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.     Through  the 
Christian  Endeavor,   the  Bpworth  League  and  kindred  youth  so- 
cieties there  has  come  about  a  definite  emphasis  upon  putting 
into  practice  the  principles  that  Jesus  taught  in  the  BTew  Test- 
ament. In  this  country  there  are  many  movements  which  are  seek- 
ing to  help  youth  to  solve  their  problems  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern knowledge  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  best 
traditions  and  conventions  of  the  church.   It  is  a  healthful  sign 
for  vhen  young  people  think  for  themselves  they  usually  provide 
action     to  accompany    their  thoughts,     however  right  or  wrong 
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their  thoughts  might  he.   Stanley  High,   in  his  hook,  The  Revolt 
of  Youth,  gives  a  very  good  summary  of  this    phenomenon  which 
swept  the  world.  Again,     in  the  national  Interdenominational 
Student  conference  held  in  ^vans ton, Illinois  from  December  29, 
1925  to  January  I,   1926,  and  reported  in  his    Youth  Looks  at 
the  Church,  we  see  the  earnestness  with  which  our  youth,  faced 
by  many  problems,  are  demanding  reforms,  are    asking  for  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of   the  oppressed.     In    other  words, 
they  are  being  motivated  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus;   they  are 
taking  themselves  seriously.  Somewhere,   the  teachings  of  Jesus 
have  taken  root  despite  the  limited  number  of  teachers  and 
scanty  educational  -resources ;     despite  our  lack    of  properly 
trained  teachers    and  of  proper  pedagogical  methods,   the  fact 
remains  that  thousands  of  young  people    have    been  appealed 
to  by  "the  historical  Jesus,   the  Ghrist     of  faith.     And  with 
those  gallant  bands  of  disciples  they  have  set  forth  upon  a 
mission.     This  proves  that  we  have  accomplished  much    in  our 
Sunday  Schools;     that  there  is  an  appeal  that  can    reach  the 
youth  today.  Recently  many  youth  societies  have  sent  letters 
and  telegrams  to  President  Hoover  backing  him  up  in  his  demand 
for  naval  disarmament.     Again,   they  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  stand  against  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  amendment. 

The  splendid  materials  that  are  being  put  out  by 
the  various  societies  are  very  valuable  in  this  work.  Professor 
Leslie  of  Boston  University  and  Professor  Knopf  of  University 
of  Southern  California  have  v/ritten  study  courses     that  meet 
the  demands  of  today;     Kuriel  Streiber's  Youth  and.  the  Bible , 
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professor  Lowstuter's  Paul  Campaigner  for  Christ.  Gilbert's 
Students  Life  of  Jesus,  Kent's  Life  and  Teachings  of_  Jesus, 
and  Vork  and  Teachings  of  the  Apostles,  also  toy  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  are  only  a  few  of  the  books  now  available  for  youth  and 
teachers  of  youth.   The  Abinrton  Commentary  is  readable  and 
very  helpful  as  a  source  of  reference  material.  The  Modern  Use 
of  the  Bible .  by  Fosdick  is  rich  in  teachings.   In  fact,  at  no 
previous  time  have  we  been  able  to  have  the  helps  of  such  a 
wide  field  in  our  presentation  and  study  of  the  Hew  Testament 
in  its  relationship  to  the  youth  of  today. 

Summed  up,  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  the  Sunday 
School  from  a  place  where  ragged  children  might  study  their 
grammar  and  alphabet  in  order  to  read  the  Bible,   to  one  of 
the  highly  developed  institutions  of  today.  The  various  mod- 
ern methods  are  patterned  after  most  modern  and  effective 
pedagogy.  Teachers  of  the  past,  and  many  of  the  present,  have 
been  chosen  because  of  their  fine  Christian  characters,  hoping 
that  the  children  would  become  infected  thereby.  But  that  has 
failed  to  secure  efficient  results.  WTe  are  f  aced  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  securing  better  trained,  and  more  suitable  teach- 
ers, './iththe  widespread  growth  of  training  schools  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  teachers  should  be  untrained.   The  best  of 
text  books  are  available.  The  use  of  the  Kerbartian  method  is 
a  good  step  forward,  although  it  contains  much  theory.  Supervis- 
ed study  is  an  excellent  method,  in  that  it  allows  the  t  eacher 
to  guide  the  student,  and  develops  initiative  and  imagination. 
It  is  weak  in  that  it  takes  for  granted  the  willingness  of  child- 
ren to  study.   It  is  ineffective  in  the  hands  of  inferior  teach- 
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ers,   or  those  who  fail  to  guide  the  pupils.  The  problem  pro- 
ject method  is  one  that  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
instructed  teacher;   hut  with  the  interest  aroused  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  and  the  consequent  carrying  out  of  the  project, 
it  approximates  activity  in  real  life.   It  takes  a  large  a- 
mount  of  time;  but  the  results  in  themselves  are  usually  very 
satisfactory.   It  must  not  "become  artificial.   It  gathers  much 
information  for  which  there  is  little  use;  "but  it  does  in- 
crease originality,  and  in  this  form  is  most  helpful  in  relig- 
ious teaching.  It  carries  over  into  activity  those  things 
1  earned.     The  problem  discussion  method  is  splendid  in  that  it 
permits  the  application  of  results  which  are  obtained  by  the 
comparison  of  the  experiences  of  the  group  and  those  of  others. 
It  gives  training  to  pupils  in  leadership  and  permits  social- 
ized recitation.  Its  weakness  is  that  aggressive  pupils  may 
monopolize  the  time;   it  may  deteriorate  into  a  poor  debating 
society.  For  our  purx;>ose  it  gives  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion.  In  story  and  drama  we  find  a  very e f fee tive  instrument 
of  appeal.  Young  people  like  to  give  expression  to  themselves. 
It  likev/ise  takes  one  out  of  himself,  in  playing  a  certain 
character.   It  should  be  used  more  for  expressional  activities 
than  it  has  been.  A  story  or  a  play  will  drive  home  the  les- 
son without  preachment.  This  drama  method  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  experts  rather  than  beginners;  for  it  calls  for  in- 
telligent casting  of  parts  as  v.  ell  as  direction. 

The  combination  of  "life  situation"  method  and  dis- 
cussion method  is  perhaps  the  most  productive,  although  it 
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deals  with  problems  that  often  do  not  include  the  whole  group. 
The  material  put  out  "by  the  Pilgrim  Press,   "The  Y/orld  and  its 
Problems",  "by  Sidney  ,/eston,   is  rather  strenuous  following  for 
some  young  people;  "but  it  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  bet- 
ter material  available  today.   Je  can  easily  fool  ourselves  in- 
to the  belief  that  the  solutions  offered  help  the  pupil;  fur- 
ther,  that  it  aids  him  in  thinking  through  the  problem;  but  such 
is  not  always  the  case.   Ol'ten  the  discussion  becomes  a  quibble 
over  terms.   It  does  direct  the  pupils1  attention  to  concrete 
situations;   it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
desirable  changes  in  attitudes,  etc.   This  method  brings  togeth- 
er the  personal  and  the  experience  of  the  ages.  It  permits  the 
application  years  later  of  i)rinciples  learned. 

Ehe  "Youth  Movement"  as  evinced  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor, Epworth  League  and  kindred  organizations,  provides  a 
splendid  field  for  activity  if  those  societies  are  properly 
linked  up  with  the  Church  School.  Such  a  movement  will  provide 
effective  means  for  working  out  many  of  the  plans  so  carefully 
drawn.   Its  danger  is  apparent  in  that  youthful  enthusiasms  run 
riot;  but  it  does  offer  a  splendid  means  of  conserving  and  di- 
recting that  religious  and  humanitarian  enthusiasm  when  once 
aroused. 
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III. 

The  Physical  and  Psychological  Bases  of  Appeal 

In  the  first  two  chapters  we  have  "been  considering 
the  various  methods  of  training  youth  in  religious  living.  Vfl 
now  turn  to  find  the  "best  possible  understanding  of  the  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  intellectual,  and  religious  natures  of  the 
adolescent.  V/e  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  early  religious 
training,  but  it  is  during  the  adolescent  period  that  the  boy 
and  girl  are  forming  their  attitudes  and  fixing  their  maimer 
of  conduct  and  character.  These  years  are  the  most  dangerous 
because  of  the  new  situations  and  urges  that  they  are  forced 
to  meet.  This  is  the  age  in  which  ideals  are  most  easily  im- 
planted and  appeals  to  their  finer  natures  and  feelings  are 
made . 

A.   The  Physical  growth. 

The  growth  of  boys  and  girls  at  this  stage  of  their 
lives  is  very  great.  Previously  they  have  been  growing  at  a 
fairly  steady  rate;  but  now  they b  egin  to  shoot  up  amazingly. 
It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  idealistic,  wistful  times  are 
approaching.  Puberty  opens  up  a  new  world  to  them.  The  young- 
sters are  stronger  than  they  were,  and  they  are  growing  rapid- 
ly in  their  mental  and  emotional  life  as  well  a  s  the  physical. 
This  beginning  of  the  stage  of  puberty  means  the  unfolding  of 
the  pro-creative  stage,  where  unknown  desires  are  likely  to  be 
felt,  where  great  emotional  stress  surges  up.  The  age  when 
this  change  takes  place  may  be  thirteen  years  or  less  to  the 
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e,ge  of  fifteen  in  "boys,  and  among  the  girls  twelve  to  four- 
teen, varying  according  to  race  and  stock,  (after  Tracy) .  In 
many  primitive  tribes  it  means  the  initiation  into  the  tribe 
with  certain  rites  and  formulas.  In  our  ov/n  country,  it  marks 
a  time  of  religious  and  ethical  growth  as  well  as  a  physical 
growth.  Often  it  means  confirmation,  or  some  other  religious 
recognition  or  decision. 

This  age  sees  a  marked  increase  in  the  physical 
growth  and  the  seisual  system.  Changes  in  the  voice  take  place 
and  there  is  a  rapid  growth  in  the  early  stages,  with  a  rela- 
tively slower  growth  in  the  later  period.   The  girl  grows  more 
rapidly  than  the  boy  in  the  first  two  years  of  adolescence, 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts  the  boy  begins  to 
catch  up  with  her.     "A  fifteen-year  old  boy  has  generally  92 
percent. of . his  full  height,  and  a  girl  96  percent... In  mental 
and  social  development  girls  outstrip  boys  by  at  least  two 
years.  After  sixteen  the  boys  "begin  to  catch  up,  first  in 
physical  growth,   then  in  mental  development,  both  arriving 

at  nineteen  to  twenty  with  the  temporary  gain  of  the  girls 

1 

quite  eliminated. ■ 

The  growth  necessitates  a  corresponding  awkwardness 
the  youths  are  ill  at  ease,   often  shy  and  bashful,   or  on  the 
other  hand,  very  boisterous.  The  boys  have  a  strong  curiosity 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  unrest  and  attempt  fo  find  out  about 
sex  in  some  manner  or  other.  The  girls  are  often  not  so  inter- 
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ested;  "but  there  should  be  some  light  shed  upon  the  nature  of 
chances  that  they  have  undergone  "by  the  parents  or  teachers; 
otherwise  there  is  likely  to  arise  problems  that  will  be  dele- 
terious tc  the  boys  and  girls  themselves  through  a  lack  of 
knowledge,   often  resulting  in  warped  characters  or  secret  vi- 
ces that  hurt  their  physical  beings.   This  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  one  of  fascination,  for  they  know  now  that  they  have 
new  powers  and  often  are  so  emotionally  unstable  as  to  yield 
readily  to  improper  influences.   Through  social  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex,   through  matter-of-f actness ,  through  em- 
phasis upon  the  idealistic,  and  the  chivalrous,   through  care- 
ful supervision  of  companions,  and  abundant  outdoor  activities, 
much  of  the  sex  bugaboo  may  be  dispelled. 

The  average  rate  of  this  growth  during  adolescence 
1 

is  summed  up  by  Tracy:       "Taking  the  average  of  a  very  large 
number  of  observations  and  measurements,   I  find  that  boys  at 
twelve  are  usually  about  55  inches  in  height;  at  thirteen 
they  are  about  57  inches;  at  fourteen  they  are  almost  60  inch- 
es,  or  five  feet  in  height;  at  sixteen  they  are  nearly  65  inch- 
es high. ...  their  most  rapid  growth  in  height  takes  place  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years,  when  the  annual  increment 
may  be  as  much  as  five  or  six  percent  of  the  total  height. . . . 
At  twelve  (the  girls).. are  slightly  taller  than  boys;  at  thir- 
teen they  lead  by  nearly  an  inch;  at  fourteen  thei?  lead  is 
reduced,  and  at  fifteen  it  disappears. .. The  rate  of  increase 
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in  height  i.a  very  much  diminished  in  girls  after  sixteen,  and 
their  full  adult  stature  is  reached  a"bout  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  year. ■ 

The  trunk  has  been  rapidly  growing,  and    later  the 
legs  and  arms  stretch  out  amazingly.  The  "brain  shows  a  rapid, 
increase  in  the  number  of  convolutions  and  in  the  folds,  and 
in  the  linking  up  of  the  nerves  and  neurones.     There  is  a 
great  a ctivi ty,  many  hooks  are  read,  particularly  those  of 
adventure  for  the  "boys  and  the  more  romantic  ones    for  the 
girls. 

The  physical  growth  is  shown  in  the  various  organs 
and  the  circulatory  system.  The  heart  lias  grown  rapidly,  al- 
most doubling  its  size  and  it  weighs  in  proportion     to  its 

growth.     It  is  now  "bearing  an  added  strain  and    at    the  same 
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time  it  must  supply  the  new  organs  that  are  d  eve  loping.  The 
thyroid  glands  and  the  ductless  glands  are  functioning,  and 
if  they  are  affected  in  any  way  it  impairs  the  growth  of  the 
body.  The  muscles  are  rounding  out  and  have  been  proven  much 
stronger.  Some  say  that  the  gripping  strength  is  doubled.  The 
lungs  are  greatly  expanded  and  the  breathing  is  slower,  while 
the  volume  of  air  is  greater.  The  skeleton  lias  grown  amazingly 
to  take  care  of  the  rapid  increase  in  weight  and  height*  The  lig 
amenta  are  stronger  and  have  greater  resiliency.  The  abdominal 
tract  is  enlarged,  and  the  digestive  system  has  grown.  IfffcKib'ben 
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continues,   "The    digestive  tract  is  increased  in  capacity  and 
activity.   It  is  severely  taxed  to  care  for  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  sustain  the  usual  growth  and  activity.  Added  to 
this  strain  is  the  fickleness  and  instability  of  the  appetite, 
especially  among  girls ... .Associated  with  the  growth    of  the 
respiratory  system  is  the  growth  of  the  larynx.     The  vocal 
cords  are  nearly  doubled  in  length.     This  latter  fact  accounts 
for  the  uncertainty  and  lack  of  control  with  which  the  adol- 
escent uses  his  "voice." 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  physical  growth  has  "been 
observed  to  "be  quite  general.  The  chest  lias  grown,  with  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  heart  and  lungs  arid  the  circula- 
tory system.  The  hones  are  enlarged  and  the  weight  of  the 
"body  is  greatly  increased.  The  growth  has  "been  remarkable  in 
height.  There  is  a  general  awkwardness;  but  there  lias  come 
a  great  physical  vigor  and  flow  of  good  spirits.  There  is  a 
general  restlessness,  always  wanting  to  go  somewhere  or  do 
something  different.  The  girls  at  first  outstrip  the  boys  in 
growth,  but  after  the  sixteenth  year,  there  is  a  catching  up 
in  growth  in  the  boy. 

B.  liental  and  psychological  study  _qf  the  per iodl 

We  have  mentioned  the  increased  mental  activity.  And 
during  the  period  of  puberty  there  is  increased  emotional 
stress  with  the  experiencing  of  new  sensations.  The  mind  at- 
tempts greater  intellectual  feats,  and  the  emotions  are  becom- 
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ing  more  sensitized  to  the  various  subtle  changes.  The  imagin- 
ation is  quickened  and  the  desire  for  reading  seems  insatiablE. 
The  reasoning  powers  are  gradually  assorting  themselves;  there 
is  call  for  greater  discrimination  in  conduct  and  habits.  The 
memory  "becomes  more  analytical  and    applies  that    which  is 
learned  to  the  sense  experience  all  thia  in  the  earlier  stag- 
es.    From  fifteen  on  the  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  the  "gang" 
stage,  and  seek  each  others  company.  They  are  excitable;  they 
are  swept  along  by  emotions  that  they  do  not  know  of.  Often 
they  are  fickle,  full  of  extremes,  and  heedless. 

This  is  the  period  of  acute  self-awareness.  The  youth 
is  focusing  attention  upon  these  new  inner    desires  and  wishes. 
Lany  new  ideas  are  arising  and  there  may  be  moodiness,  bash- 
fulness,  touchiness,  and  a  feeling  that  he  is  misunderstood. 

There  are  many  e  moti  onal  surges;   these  intense  emotional  states, 

1 

says  Strickland,  are  the  cause  of  nerve  tension:       irSmotion  is 
always  an  attendant  of  some  other  process,  and. .. emotion  is  the 
mental  counterpart  of  that  organic  condition  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  increase  of  nerve  tension* « • • The  new  and  powerful 
instinct,   involving  as  it  does  the  experience  of  brand-new  feel- 
ings, makes  the  boy  and  girl  feel  for  the  time  as  though  they 
were  becoming  a  new  self  with  which  they  were  not  well  acquaint- 
ed .  " 

The  b®y  or  girl  now  is  interested  in  others     of  his 
or  her  own  age.   Out  of  this  new  social  awakeninjg  there  comes 
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upon  them  the  floods  of  image  impressions  and  ideas  of  others. 
The  will  begins  to  act,  although  it  still  is  not  as  strong  an 
agent  as  the  emotions.     v/ith  the  activity  of  the  sense  organs 
the  youth  "becomes  alive  to  his  environment  and  there  come  to 
him  increased  powers  of  observation  and  appreciation.  This  is 
the  period  of  formation  of  life  habits  and  of  life  impressions 
that  are  often  difficult  to  adjust  or  change.    The  youth  finds 
great  satisfaction  in  appearing  well  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
Group  loyalties  are  entering  in  and  many  are     the  varied  at- 
tractions to  hold  their  interest.  This  results  in  a  continual 
shifting  of  interest  from  one  object  to  another. 

By  the  time  the  youth  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  there 
are  arising  strong  complex  feelings  and  emotions.  Some  attri- 
bute this  to  sex  and  others  to  increased  intellectual  activi- 
ty and  the  unfolding  powers  of  judgment  and  observation.  If 
all  the  powers  of  emotion  are  focused  upon  the  sex  life  alone 
there  is  likely  to  be  danger;  but  v/ith  the  group  or  crowd  there 
are  better  ways  in  which  to  direct  their  activities.  There  are 
all  types  of  athletic  games,  socials  and  parties     to  interest 
them;  there  are  the  associations  at  home  and  in  school  as  well 
as  their  church  to  interest  them.  The  boy  begins  to  form  strong 
er  friendships,  and  his  admiration  for  the  opposite  sex  increas 
es.     He  feels  a  certain  sense  of  duty  to  country    and  parents, 
although  at  times  he  may  be  very  careless.     "Admiration  and  re- 
spect for  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  himself,  rever- 
ence and  awe  in  the  presence  of  what  he  regards  as  holy,  grat- 
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itude  for  kindness  received  from  others,  grief  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sorrow,  and  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  misfortune, 

all  become  possible  to  a  degree  never  "before  realized  

but  in  youth,   if  ever,   the  moral  sentiments  may  become  se- 
parated from  every  consideration  of  personal  advantage,  and 
the  individual  may  be  a  genuine  Kantian  in  morals,  yearning 
to  yield  himself  without  reserve  to  the  pure  idea  of  duty, . 
..This  does  not  mean  that  youth  is  always  and  everywhere 
disinterested,  but  it  does  mean  that  in  the  heart  of  youth 
the  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  may  become  a  deep  pas- 
sion, capable  of  moving  to  noble  deeds  utterly  regardless  of 

1 

personal  gain  or  loss  to  the  subject  of  the  emotion." 

Here,  then,   is  a  rich  field  for  us  in  the  life  of 
youth.  He  can  be  trained  to  great  heights  of  emotionalism 
and  intellectual  activity,   to  realize  the  true  idealism  and 
unselfishness  of  a  worthy  cause  or  life.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  adolescents  search  for  the  truth,   they  question  everything, 
and  do  not  wish  for  restraint  or  authority.  Moral  sentiments 
and  religious  teachings  may  be  subject  to  scrutiny.  Yet  for 
all   this,   if  the  right  type  of  personality  comes  along  there 
is  a  great  appeal  to  emulate  or  accept  the  teachings  of  that 
person  as  their  guide.   This  may  be  true  of  living  persons  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  or  it  may  be  the  personality  of  some 
religious  or  moral  leader  of  times  gone  by.   It  may  come  through 
loyalty  or  through  an  emotional   state  induced  by  rational  thought, 
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until  the  idea  or  ideal  lias  so  permeated  their  "beings  that 
they  "become  greatly  stirred  up,     with  the  resultant  actions 
in  conduct  and  thoughtful  considerations  for  humanity. 

We  must  bring  action  under  control;     the  swift 
impulse  of  instinct  and  ideo-motor  activity     should  be 
guided  by  reason  and  intellect.    ,e  know  that  inhibition  does 
not  come  from  impulse,     tut  from  the  cognitive  and    the  idea- 
tional.  There  must  be  strongly  ingrained    moral    ideals  and 
ideas  of  conduct  as     to  worth,  right,     purity,     and  propri- 
ety of  actions.     It  would  seem  that  when  an  idea  becomes  at- 
tached to  a  sentiment  that  that  idea  would  dominate  the 
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youth  strongly.     Says  Strickland,       "Action  f rom. .. instinct 
seems  to  involve  no  resistance.     Hot  so  when    the  action  is 
controlled  under  the  domination  of  an  idea  or  sentiment,  as 
for  instance  loyalty  to  native  country  or  obedience  to w hat 
one  believes  to  "be  the  will  of  God,.  .  .  .he  may  have  to  sub- 
due his  instinctive     impulses  and  obey  what    he  believes  to 
be    a  higher  call.       Under  these  conditions    behavior  is 
completely  transformed    and  becomes  fully    moralized  con- 
duct It  will  be  noticed  that  the  call     to  conduct  on 

the  high  moral     level  finds  its    authority    because     of  at- 
titudes of  loyalty,     and  loyalty  is  a  social  sentiment  devel- 
oping in  a  social  environment;  that  is,  an  environment  of  per- 
sons. We  may  perhaps  say  that  loyal  ty  may  be  called  forth  by 
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abstract  ideals  and  principles;  "but  for  the  great  mass  of  men 
loyalty  is  an  attitude  which  means  a  warm  emotional  response 
to  a  personal  object." 

G. Youth  and  Religion 

Here,  then,   lies  tha  root  of  all  the  ages  in  moral 
and  religious  movements;  namely,   that  morality  and  religion 
are  secured  by  a  loyalty  and  intellectual  assent  to  certain 
ideals, and  sentiment  and  loyalty  to  or  an  emotional  response 
to  a  personal  object.  This  may  take  the  form  of  ethical  cul- 
ture and  idealism  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  religious  and 
moral  devotion  to  a  cause  or  personality.  It  is  in  this  age 
that  we  find  the  most  intense  devotion  to  ideals, and  loyalty 
to  certain  principles  and  personalities  such  as  we  find  in 
religion.  For  in  devotion  to  God  and  ministering  to  men,  this 
age  presents  a  peculiar  susceptibility.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
they  are  not  measuring  up  to  the  moral  standards  set  nor  are 
their  actions  conforming  to  the  pattern  set  for  them,  and  this 
causes  them  to  strive  towards  higher  levels.     On  this  suscept- 
ibility to  idealism,  we  may  base  our  appeals  from  the  ITew 
Testament,   including  the  life  and  the  challenges  of  the  Christ 
himself,  and  we  know  that  if  the  challenge  is  rightly  presented, 
youth  will  give  its  devotion  to  those  ideals. 

In  summary  we  may  say  that  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  adolescence,  with  its  growth  physically,  mentally,  and  emo- 
tionally, and  its  accompanying  social  awakening,   it  is  a 
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period  of  great  loyalties,  weighty  decisions,  and  emotional 
stresses.  At  this  age  the  "boy  or  girl  may  follow  immoral  prac- 
tises, "be  initiated  into  crime,   or  cast  off  home  restraints, 
all  because  of  the  desire  for  adventure  or  for  the  sake  of  a 
loyalty  to  some  personality,  no  matter  how  wrongly  placed.  On 
the   other  hand,   the  youth  may  practise  self-sacrifice,  may 
have  a  religious  experience,  may  show  a  loyalty  to  home,  teach- 
er, friend,   or  abstract  ideals,  for  the  same  "basic  reason  

that  adventure,   outstanding  personalities,  and  emotional  ex- 
periences are  the  characteristic  demands  of  adolescence. 
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IV. 

The  Bases  of  appeal  in  the  ITew  Testament 
We    have  examined  methods  of     education  among  the 
ancients  and  on  down  to  modern  times,   in  order  to  see  what 
has  "been  used  as  an  appeal  to  the  youth,  with  the  correspond- 
ing results  and  criticisms  and  evaluations.  We  have  studied 
the  physical  and  psychological  makeup  of  the  present  youth 
in  order  to  see  what  psychological  grounds  we  have     in  as- 
sembling our  material  which  will  attract  and  cause  a  response 
from  the  "boys  and  girls  of  this  age.  We  recognize  that  there 
must  Toe  a  sane  approach,  a  rational  approach,  yet  with  emo- 
tional attachments  which  will  cause  the  decisions  and  in- 
formation secured  to  he  carried  over  into  actual  religious 
living.  We  know  that  the  study  of  the  ITew  Testament  must  he 
placed  on  a  more  critical  "basis  than  it  v/as  some  years  ago; 
yet  the  greatest  criticism  of  Christian  education  today,  and 
one  which  is  well  founded,  is  that  we  often  neglect  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  the  pupil  into  an  experience  of  God  which 
comes  through  contact  with  the  personality  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus.     With  this  vitalizing  experience  added  to  the  im- 
proved teaching  materials,   the  Hew  Testament  should  have  a 
forceful  appeal  for  youth. 

A. Historical  me thod  of  approach. 

We  owe  much  to  the  critical  study  of  such  problems 
as  the  Synoptic  problem,  and  the  miracles.  Uany  "books  are  a- 
vailable  for  the  teacher  who  would  know  his  Bible  in  the 
light  of  the  best  modern  scholarship. 

There    are    five    ways    to  know    the  Bible,  and 
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those  are:   1.  To  "be  acquainted  with  the  "beauty  spots.  2.  To 
know  its  individual  "books.   3.  To  know  its  characters  biograph- 
ically.   4. To  trace  thoroughly  the  development  of  its  structu- 
ral ideas.   5. To  know  the  history  of  the  Bible  itself.  For 
this  reason  it  follows  that  any  person  attempting  to  present 
the  New  Testament  to  youth  today  must  thoroughly  understand 
it,  and  have  a  critical  yet  reverent  spirit  towards  it. 

We  must  he  able  to  present  the  Bible  in  the  proper 
historical  perspective;  yet  we  must  not  lose  any  of  its  reli- 
gious truths  or  values.  We  have  then  a  real  problem  to  deal 
with.   In  the  Introduc ti on  to  Religious  Education,  by  Emme  and 

Stevich,  may  be  found  a  summary  of  the  right  type  of  approach 
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to  the  Bible,   including  the  Hew  Testament;     "l.A  sincere  pur- 
pose to  get  at  the  author's  original  thought  and  aim  in  writ- 
ing the  book,   the  purpose  behind  it.   2, Host  original  text  to 
be  used  or  reliable  translations. .. 3, Recognizing  that  the  Bi- 
ble deals  with  ancient  peoples  we  must  recover  their  modes  of 
thought. ...  4. The  underlying  principle  derived  from  Biblical 
sources  must  be  intelligently  applied  to  the  life  of  today. . " 
They  give  the  following  educational  principles  to  be  used: 
"l.The  use  of  the  Bible  is  invariably  conditioned  by  the  back- 
ground of  the  learner's  life  and  experience.   2. Never  inten- 
tionally teach  anything  about  the  Bible  that  will  have  to  be 
unlearned; ...  make  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  development  to 
which  a  given  group  of  pupils  has  attained. ...  3. Its  greatest 
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usefulness  can  only  "be  gotten  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  social 
experience  of  the  learners.  4.  The  Bible  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  in  the  religious  educative  process,  but  not  the  purpose 
or  end.... 5. Be  careful  not  to  let  a  scholarly  attitude  devel- 
op a  critical  attitude  that  will  blind  the  pupils  to  the  re- 
ligious truth. .. 6. Use  methods  that  do  not  dampen  but  add  to 
the  ardor  of  their  study  and  interest,   their  appreciation... 
7. The  religious  leader  of  today  before  he  tries  to  present 
the  Bible  to  others  must  make  sure  that  he  has  a  personal 
working  Bible  of  his  own. " 

To  the  latter  we  would  add  that  a  profound  faith  is 
more  necessary  than  all  knowledge;  for  knowledge  alone  will 
not  furnish  power  for  a  new  religious  life.  The  insistence  up- 
on a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  is  essential. 
Further,  the  tea.ching  must  be  upon  the  plane  of  the  pupil's 
understanding.  The  Bible  is  the  chief  means  of  religious  teach- 
ing, because  it  is  the  religious  deposit  of  a  great  race;  and 
the  ITew  Testament  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  profound 
movements,  religious  or  otherwise,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

3.   Criteria  of  ITew  Testament  ..Material .  l.The  Approach  to  Jesus. 

The  material  which  we  choose  from  the  ITew  Testament 
must  of  necessity  be  of  such  character  that  it  will  give  a 
true  picture  of  Jesus  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  Ye  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  Robert  Seneca  Smith  in  his  studv  of  the  Use 
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of  the  Old  Testament  in  Current  Curricula .   It  is  very  suitable 
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for  application     to  Hew  Testament  material.   If  we  were  to 
follow  Smith's  suggestions  in  the  choosing  of  Hew  Testament 
material  we  would  see,  first,   that  the  material  used  would 
have  acceptance  hy  the  "best  Hew  Testament  authorities.  Second, 
we  must  interpret  all  events,   teachings,  and  stories  "by  and 
concerning  Jesus,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Third,  much  mater- 
ial in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  parts  of  Romans  and  Revela- 
tions,  is  not  suitable  for  the  minds  of  growing  hoys  and  girls, 
and  should  not  he  used  until  later  years.  Fourth,  material 
should  he  chosen  which  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus. 
Fifth,   the  material  selected  must  he  of  a  type  that  will  ini- 
tiate, suggest,  and  stimulate  activities  through  successive 
graded  curricula  with  a  cumulative  idea  in  mind. 

The  material  taken  from  the  New  Testament  should  he 
used  logically  and  towards  a  definite  goal,  rather  than  piece- 
meal; that  is,  ws  must  go  farther  in  our  study  of  Jesus  than 
the  mere  historical  man;  we  must  take  into  consideration  Jesus 
the  Christ  of  faith.  Schweitzer  has  given  us  a   study  of  Jesus 
as  the  historical  character;  hut  he  leaves  Jesus  as  a  nebulous 
character.  Ve  must  understand  Jesus  Christ  in  the  light  of  his 
own  teachings  and  the  acceptance  that  his  disciples  and  follower 
gave  to  him.  While  we  must  approach  the  ITew  Testament  wi  th  a 
critical  mind,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  and  reli- 
gious character  of  the  I.ian  of  Galilee. 

2. The  Religion  of  Jesus. 

when  we  have  used  all  the  "best  methods  and  material  s 
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in  our  approach  to  Jesus,   there  still  remains  the  most  impor- 
tant step.  And  that  is  the  effort  to  "bring  each  individual 
pupil  to  a  religious  experience.  The  young  person  may  have  a 
great  "body  of  ideas  and  ideals  which  will  guide  him  toward 
Christian  character;  "but  until  he  coi.ies  into  personal  contact 
with  God,  knowing  Him  as  Jesus  knew  Him,  he  may  never  carry 
out  the  Hew  Testament  conception  of  living  into  actual  conduct. 
Then  the  lasting  effect  of  any  of  the  various  appeals  or 
lines  of  appeal    which  the  Hew  Testament  may  present  through 
its  teachings  or  events  or  characters    depends  upon  whether 
or  not  the  youth  experiences  the  religion  of  Jesus,  identify- 
ing himself  with  that  religion  "by  "becoming  identified  with  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  The  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead  the 
youth  to  see  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a  teacher,   that  he  knew 
God,  and  that  he  can  lead  us  to  God  today. 

G . Lines  of  appeal  Through  Jesus. 

We  take  the  position  that  the  ITew  Testament  appeal 
to  the  youth  of  today  should  "be  along  the  following  lines,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  productive  and  outstanding  impression: 
that  of  Jesus  the  Heroic,   Jesus  the  Teacher,   Jesus  the  achiev- 
ing, Jesus  who  showed  God  to  men,  Jesus  the  center  of  loyal- 
ties,    and  the  dynamic  effect  of  Christ  upon    some     of  his 
followers,  notably  Peter,   the  rock,  and  Paul,   the  campaigner 
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for  Christ. 

1  •  J"e  su  s  a_s  a  teacher . 

One  way  in  which  Jesus  stands  out  very  strongly  is 

as  a  teacher.  How  does  Jesus  make  an  appeal  to  the  youth  of 

today?  By  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  faced  "by  the 

teachings  of  Jesus  or  the  principles  of  Jesus  as  applied  to 
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life  and  its  various  problems.     Harper  says,       "Jesus,  how- 
ever, has  "become  so  pa  r  araou nt  a  figure  in  our  thinking,  life 
and  civilization  that  youth  must  take  an  attitude  toward  him 
and  his  program. ...  The  open  and  implied  references  to  Jesus 
in  every  subject  of  learning,   in  every  instance  of  e xperience , 
make  it  impossible  to  sidestep  his  teaching!. . .The  first  ob- 
ligation of  Christian  education  is  to  give  college  students 
an  insight  into  the  place  and  program  of  Jesus." 

Jesus  was  a  very  close  observer  and  applied  his  ob- 
servations to  life.  He  v/as  Wonderfully  wise,   even  causing  his 
opponents  to  wonder  how  he  could  teach;  for  he  had  never  been 
to  the  Rabbinical  schools.   "How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned?"   (John  7:15)     Jesus  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the   Old  Testament,  being  well  versed  in  all  the 
teachings  of  the  scribes. 

V.h.ile  Jesus  knew  the  Scriptures,  nevertheless  he 
was  such  a  close  companion    of  his  Father  that  he  sensed  the 
truth  and  the  will  of  God  far  beyond  the  prophets.  He  found 
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the  secret  of  God's  presence  aid  the  right  use     of  his  will  by 
being  in  close  fellowship  with  God.  The  old  illustration  serves 
well  in  dealing  with  the  depth  of  understanding  of  God.  \!e 
have  a  drop  of  God  within  us,  and  even  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
part  of  the  sea,  but  is  incapable  of  making  a  storm,     so  we 
have  not  sensed  the   tides  nor  the  strength  nor  the  powers  of 
God  as  Jesus  did.   ML3y  teaching  is  not  mine  but  his  that  sent 
me.  ■       (John  14:24) 

Jesus  was  a  master  at  letting  the  scribes  state  their 
own  conditions,  then  answering  them  in  like  manner,     When  they 
brought  the  coin  to  him,   they  thought  that  they  had    him  cor- 
nered; but  he  asked  them  whose  inscription  was  upon  it,  and  he 
answered,   "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Oaesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  (Matthew  22:21)  Again, 
Jesus  asked  the  scribes  whether  it  would  be  easier  to  forgive 
a    nail's  sins  or  to  bid  him  rise  and  walk.     The  scribes  called 
it  blasphemy  on  his  part  to  sa.y  that  he  could  forgive  sins; 
but  Jesus  replied  by  telling  the  man  to  rise  and  take  up  his 
bed  and  walk.   (Matt.  9:3-8).  Another  time  they  would  cause 
Jesus  to  stumble  on  the  question  of  the  seven  brothers  who  in 
turn  would  marry  the  widow.  Jesus  said,   "Ye  do  err,  not  know- 
ing your  scriptures."     (Matt.  22:15-33.) 

Jesus  was  a  tactful  teacher,  yet  could  probe  to  the 
heart,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,    (John  8: 
3-11)     "He  that  is  without  sin,   let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her."  When  John  the  Baptist  was  cast  into  prison,  awaiting  his 
fate,  he  wondered  if  Jesus  were  the  Llessiah,  for  he  doubted  as 
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whether  Jesus  was  following  out  the  l.Iessianic  plan;  "but  Jesus, 
instead  of  answering  in  the  affirmative,   said,   "Go  and  shew 
John  again  those  things  ye  see  and  hear.  The  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,   the  lepers  arc  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,   the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them."  (Llatt.  11:3-6)     Jesus  would  give 
more  facts  and  light  to  the  inquirer,  hut  he  let  hirn  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  This  is  one  of  the  very  things  v/e  have  men- 
tioned,  that  the  teacher  directs,  but  the  pupil  must  think  the 
problem  out  for  himself.  Sure  conviction  must  come  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  broken  by  later  doubt.     Jesus  could  adapt 
himself  to  those  about  him  so  that  even  the  little  children 
could  understand.     "Jesus  understood  the  art  of  adapting  his 
teaching  to  the  mental  contents  and  the  state  of  mind  of  his 
hearers,   in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  apperception, 
and  in  fact  he  knew  all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  heart 
and  was  a  master  psychologi st ; . . hi s  teaching  was  never  simply 
poured  into  their  minds,  but  largely  consisted  in  appealing 
to  their  own  intuitions  and  reasonings  and  judgement.  lie  did 
not  ask  them  to  sit  under  his  teaching  in  a  passive,  unthink- 
ing receptivity,  but  he  stirred,  up  their  self  activity  and  led 
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them  to  think  with  him  to  a  common  conclusion." 

was  this  not  perfect  pedagogy?  Jesus  directed,  but 
they  formed  their  own  opinions.  He  left  them  free  will.  He 
MB  not  dictatorial,  nor  dogmatic,  but  rather  sympathetic  and 
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discerning.  The  truth,  when  once  discovered,  always  remained 
fast  in  t heir  rninds;  tut  likewise  was  carried  over  into  right 
living  relationships. 

Jesus  was  primarily  a  moral  and  religious  teacher. 
It  was  the  quiet  note  of  authority  with  thieh  he  sjpoke  that 
caused  people  to  listen  to  liim  and  think  they  had  heard  a 
new  doctrine.   (Mark  1:37.)   It  was  this  divine  passion  that 
surged  wi thin,  which  with  a  moral  purpose  of  tie  prophets 
and  a  divine  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men,  gave  his  teach- 
ings their  force.   "It  is  written, .  ."but  I  say  unto  you."  He 
had  not  come  to  supersede     the  law*  but  he  w ould  rewrite  it, 
in  that  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  should  rule.  He  "brought 
to  fruition  the  fine  teachings  of  the  old  prophets  and  their 
laws.  He  continually  pointed  out  the  implication  of  their 
words.  His  great  love  for  humankind,  his  ready  willingness  to 
listen,   to  heal  and  comfort  them  drew  eager  groups  about  him. 

As  a  teacher  Jesus  aimed  to  give  men  a  new  concep- 
tion of  God.  He  was  the  kind  of  God  Jesus  talked  about.  Jesus' 
duty,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  to  bring  mankind  into  a  relation- 
ship with  God,  both  simple  and  strong.  His  was  the  idea     of  a 
Heavenly  Father  relationship,  Lfon  could  make  a  new  life  by  the 
proper  attitude  towards  God.   It  was  a  vital  relation  between 
God  and  man.  Further,  he  attempted  to  draw  men  into  this  king- 
dom of  God  idea,  wherein  man  would  be  brother  to  every  other  man. 
"The  record  of  his  activity  OB  nf irms  the  conclusion  that  his 
primary  aim  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  effects  of  wrong  be- 
liefs, motives,  and  habits  of  living,  and  to  restore  them  to 
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completed  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  health."  The 
task  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  was  not  merely  to  give  information, 
"but  to  teach  ways  of  living  and  forming  right  relationships. 
He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  'way,  and  as  such  he  is  of  interest  to 
the  youth  of  today. 

In  methods  Jesus  was  a  great  literary  expert,  although 
he  would  not  recognize  himself  as  such.     Jesus  drew  illustra- 
tions from  all  types  and  classes,   the  harvesting,   the  tax  gath- 
erer at  the  seat  of  custom,    the  householder.   Jesus  used  illus- 
trations that  pointed  out  that  which  was  lasting  and  eternal. 
Often  he  would  draw  a  principle  after  making  the  illustration. 
He  had  a  canny  ability  to  lead  people  from  the  lower     to  the 
higher.   "Y/hatsoever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  man  it 
cannot  defile  man.... that  which  cometh  out  of  man  that  defil- 
eth  the  man."  (ttfejk  7:13-20) 

Jesus  used  parallelisms,   suclh  as  "If o thing  is  hidden, 
except  to  he  disclosed,  and  nothing  is  concealed  hut  that  it 
should  come  to  light. "    Again  his  description  of     the  house 
builded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  house  builded  upon  sand  shows  a 
close  resemblance  between  thoughts,  and  we  wonder  how  a  teach- 
er can  use  such  apt  illustration  as  his. 

In  the  parable,   Jesus  gave  a  story  or  illustration 
wi th  a  meaning  attached.  Jesus  gave  us  approximately  forty-six 
of     these    gems,     some  of  them    ranking  as     the  best  short 
stories    in  the  world    in  any    literature,       such    as  the 
parable  of  the  Father's    Love,     so      often  mis-called 
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The  Prodigal  Son.  He  employed  them  to  illustrate  and  empha- 
size vital  facts,  yet  they  were  so  clothed  in  nev/  garments 
that  the  homely  facts  were  fresh  and  vigorous. 

Jesus  had  a  quiet  sense  of  humor.  He  pointed  out 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  position  of  those  who  would  not 
believe,  yet  who  said  he  had  power  to  c  ast  out  demons  with 
the  help  of  Beelzebub.   "If  I  am  casting  out  demons  with  the 
help  of  Beelzebub,  with  whose  help  do  your  sons  cast  them 
out?"    Again,  speaking  of  the  mote  that  is  in  your  brother's 
eye,  do  not  forget  the  beam  that  is  within  your  own.  In  the 
use  of  hyperbole  Jesus  used  such  illustrations  as  that  of 
the  scribes  who  go  to  such  minute  searching  of  the  law  that 
"They  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

We  can  say  that  with  a  real  presentation  of  Jesus 
as  a  teacher  we  can  make  him  live  to  many  young  people  who 
have  been  bored  with  the  ordinary  type  of  teachings.    ,.'e  have 
barely  skimmed  the  top  of  the  cream  as  i  o  his  methods  and 
his  teachings;  but  there  remains  this  fact,   that  Jesus  taught 
eternal  truths,   setting  down  not  exact  answers  for  every  oc- 
casion and  system,  but  the  eternal  truth  from  which  application 
can  be  made.  Home's  book,  The  IJb. s te r_  Teacher ,   is  excellent 
for  information  on  this  phase. 

2. Jesus  the  Heroic . 

Jesus  had  the  ability  to  see  clearly  through  a  prob- 
lem and  to  size  it  up;  he  had  a  divine  daring,  coupled  with 
common  sense.  Level  headed  and  a  rationalist  though  he  was, 
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yet  the  very  ardor  and  enthusiasms  of  Jesus  still  grip  men  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Galilee. 

First,  Jesus  was  audacious,  for    he  dared  to    "be  a 
teacher  when  only  those  who  were  especially  trained    in  the 
Jewish  colleges  or  schools  of  teaching  were  looked    up  to.  He 
was  willing  to  draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  those  teachers 
who  were  so  highly  trained,  "but  who  could  not  meet  him    in  de- 
"bate  or  in  logic.   Jesus  was  not  afraid  of  sarcasm  or  belittle- 
raent . 

Second,   Jesus  dared  to  do  his  m/n  thinking.  He  could 
easily,  with  all  his  power,  have  prostituted    his  abilities 
for  cheap  notoriety's  sake,  yet  nearly  every  case  of  healing 
was  for  the  "benefit  of  some  sufferer  rather  than    to  advance 
himself  or  his  cause.  He  risked  the  hatred     of  a  nation,  in 
order  to  change  their  conception  of  a  Messiah  from  the  mater- 
ial aspect  to  the  spiritual   one.  He  dared  go  beyond  the  law 
which  was  so  sacred  to  the  Jews.  Spiritual  cxontent    and  not 
the  letter  of  the  law  was  his  text.  The  person  was  worth  more 
tlaan  the  ritual,  said  Jesus,  and  that  meant  the  downfall  of 
the  temple,  so  the  leaders  "believed.  He  thus  gained  the  en- 
mity of  the  priesthood. 

Third,   Jesus  was  a  man  to  command  men;  a  leader  of 
men;  an  inspirer  of  courage  and  zeal,  './hen  the  storm  came  upon 
the  waters,  Jesus  calmed  the  storm,  and  instilled  courage  in- 
to the  hearts  of  those    men.     Again,     he  would    take  Peter, 
enthusiastic  and    vacillating,  and  make  of  him  "The  Rock". 
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liven  the  men  crazed  by  so-called  demon  possession  knew  that 
his  was  a  greater  force  than  the  demon  within  fla  em.  He  faced 
a  whole  crowd  of  hucksters  and  money  changers  in  the  temple, 
and  his  overwhelming  sense  of  the  desecration  of  his  Father's 
House  enabled  him  to  drive  men  before  him. 

Fourth,  Jesus  was  tempted  where  so  many  of  us  fail, 
but  he  had  the  courage  and  the  heroism  to  resist.  The  scenes 
of  the  temptation  show  the  ability  to  withstand  temptation. 
He  was  constantly  being  faced  with  the  questions,   "Shall  I 
be  a  spectacular  llessiah?  Shall  I  yield  to  this  materialistic 
age  and  show  them  a  sign  in  order  to  win  them  to  my  kingdom?" 
Then  by  making  concessions  to  Jewish  rulers  he  might  be  able 
to  win  his  way  more  easily.  But  Jesus  turned  aside  from  these 
thoughts;  he  could  withstand  temptation.  He  would  not  turn  a- 
side  when  in  Gethseraane  and  he  had  the  chance  to  flee.  He 
faced  the  task  before  him,  but  never  swerved  an  inch  in  yield- 
ing. 

Fifth,  Jesus  had  such  a  great  passion  and  love  for 
his  fellow  men  that  he  was  willing  to  go  the  way  of  the  cross 
that  he  might  reveal  the  kind  of  God  he  knew  and  preached,  a 
Heavenly  Father  who  did  care  and  who  loved  his  children.  He 
died  more  than  a  moral  hero;  he  was  the  only  teacher  to  seal 
his  life  and  teachings  with  the  act  on  the  cross.  It  was  an 
act  of  sacrifice,  deliberate  and  not  cowardly. 

Sixth,  Jesus  tried  out  his  theories  in  the  labora- 
tory of  experience  in  life,  and  they  worked;   so  he  is  a  lead- 
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er  we  can  follow.  He  pointed  out  to  his  followers  iiow    to  treat 
their  fellow  men,  and  while  not  entirely  accepted,  great  strides 
have  "been  made  in  that  direction.  His  moral   teachings  and  eth- 
ical demands  are  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  laws  and  acts  of 
conduct. 

Jesus  was  chivalrous,  for  he  thought    of  others  con- 
stantly. He  never  turned  aside  any  one  who    believed  or  needed 
him  or  the  help  he  could  give.     His  tender  regard  for  children 
lias  formed  the  subject  for  many  a  picture.  His  method  of  treat- 
ment of  womankind  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  woman.  In 

the  sight  of  Jesus  there  was  neither  male  nor  female,     bond  or 

1 

slave,  as  Paul  puts  it.     Jesus  was  heroic  in  that  he  lived  up 
to  his  ideals  and  his  conception  of  life.     Nothing  daunted  him, 
nor  turned  him  aside.     He  was  an  enthusiast    with  a  prophetic 
message,  with  the  fervor  of  a  fighter,  yet  gentle  and  loving. 
Jesus  proved  his  right  to  manhood  by  his  heroic  ministry. 
Against  a  highly  trained  -priesthood,  against  the  bitterness  of 
his  compatriots  he  had  to  struggle;  yet  he  started  the  kingdom 
of  God  here  on  earth. 

Adolescents  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  appeal  to 
the  heroic  because  they  are  in  the  romancing,   idealistic  stage, 
when  relief  of  suffering,  bravery  under  great  handicaps,  suffer- 
ing for  others,  ability  to  withstand  punishment  and  take  one's 
medicine  like  a  man,  and  the  daring  of  Christ's  vision,  will 
all  secure  their  attention.  The  fact  that  Jesus  had  power  to 
do  these  things  and  to  triumph  when   the  cause  seemed  lost  will 
fire  their  imaginations.     Here  is  a  character  who  will  inspire 
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to  activity  and  stimulate  to  life  those  ideals  that  the  Chris- 
tian educator  wishes  to  see  growing  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  country. 

3 .  Jesus  the  Achieving;. 

We  can  "bring  Jesus  to  the  pupil  more  readily  if  that 
pupil  can  understand  sympathetically  that  Jesus  has  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  emulation  and  love;     if  we  can  hut    make  it 
clear  to  the  pupil  that  Jesus  as  a  man  achieved  such    a  high 
revelation  of  God  that  we  think  of  God  in  terms  of  Jesus;  that 
Jesus  achieved  the  highest  that  any  man  lias  ever  achieved  in 
his  understanding  of  men,  and  in  his  revelation  of  his  Father. 
The  thought  that  Jesus  grew  up  as  a  hoy,  as  a  youth,  with  the 
same  temptations,   the  same  dreams  for  power  and  of  adventure, 
and  yet  could  "become  such  a  great  religious  leader  and  prophet 
that  men  find  in  him  the  essence  of  the  God-like  spirit,  will 
carry  an  irresistihle  appeal  to  any  hoy  or  girl.     By  progres- 
sive steps,  "by  heroic  endeavor,  "by  agonizing,  "by  searching,  "by 
studying,  "by  prayer  he  achieved,   this  peasant  of  Galilee.  Any 
teacher  who  fails  to  emphasize  these  points  misses  the  great 
dynamic  forces  of  appeal  to  eager,  restless  youth. 

Jesus  achieved  in  a  grand  moral  way  because  he  gave 
us  the  greatest  conception  or  idea  of  God.  Jesus  said  that  God 
was  utterly  good,  and  that  he  was  love.  The  divine  will  of  God 
extended  over  all  peoples.  "God  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  the  rain  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust."  (Matt*   5:45.)     Jesus  saw  the  spiritual  sovereignty 
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of  the  world  gathered  up  in  one  God;  he  was  God  of  all  men. 
There  was  one  will  and  that  was  the  will  of    the  Heavenly 
Father*  Jesus  never  explained  God  nor  told  us  exactly  how  he 
appeared  other  than  such  sayings  as,   "The  Fatter  and  I  are  one 
..lie  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."    He  always  illus 
trated  the  meaning  of  God.  The  love  of  God    he  showed  by  the 
parable  of  the  Father's  Love.   Jesus  clarified  the  concept  of 
God,  made  it  so  real  that  God  "became  a  living  force,  a  Person- 
ality who  could  he  reached,  who  would  help  His  children.  There 
is  nothing  weak  about  this  delineation  of  God  after  the  manner 
of  Christ.  He  is  all-powerful,   Jesus  put  his  stamp  on  the  idea 
of  God  so  that  we  are  likely  to  speak  of  the  "Christ-like"  God 
He  achieved  those  God-like  qualities  that  man  sees  when  he 
considers  him  to  he  like  God.     "A  moral   grandeur  is  exhibited 
in  Jesus'  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  from  the  first  strug- 
gle in  the  desert  until  it  led  him  through  Gethsemene  to  the 

Cross,  which  to  many  of  us  makes  Ms  relationship  with  God  the 

1 

most  impressive  spiritual  phenomenon  in  history. " 

\;Q  are  b  o  often  inclined  to  lean  upon  church  teach- 
ings to  explain  Jesus,   that     this  gives  a  fresh  approach  to 
him.  It  is  divorced  from  much  of  the  miracle  or  theological 
speculation,  which  can  be  stressed  too  much  for  youth,  however 
fine  it  may  be.     V.'e  would  present  Jesus  in  a  new  light,  aa  one 
Who  achieved  beyond  the  achievements  of  all  other  men,  yet  who 
is  himself  attainable  to  us.  Therefore  we  can  follow  Jesus 
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knowing  that  lie  is  capable  of  "being  followed,   ./e  must  have 
truth  for  these  young  persons,  and  Jesus  must  "be  on  a  plane 
that  they  can  understand.  The  dawn  of  the  more  complete  glory 
will  grow  with  them.  There  will  "be  nothing  here  that  will  have 
to  "be  learned  over  again. 

We  can  "believe  that  Jesus  achieved  "because  Jesus 
has  given  us  a  finer  sense  of   our  own  worth  and  possibilities. 
Statisticians  compute  the  loss  of  wars  not  so  much     now  in 
money  loss,  as  the  potential   loss  to  those  countries  involved. 
Life  is  sacred,   therefore  children  must  not  work  long  hours  in 
mills.  Y/oman  is  no  longer  property,  "but  she  lias  a  soul.  Jesus' 
treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  shows  that  he  did  not 
"blame  her  as  much  as  he  "blamed  the  system  that  made  her  situa- 
tion possible.  Jesus  taught  that  the  "body  is  the  living  temple 
of  God.     He  told  these  people  that  they  could  achieve  "by  a 
right  adjustment  and  right  living  relationships  with  God;  they 
could  "become  Sons  of  God.   Jesus  saw  in  the  harlots  and  publicans 
the  type  of  subjects  who  needed  his  ministry. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  Jesus  achieved  was 
his  insistence  upon  ethical  ideals,  the  greatest  that  the  race 
has  ever  had.   Jesus  pointed  out  perfect  love,   sincerity,  truth 
and  purity,  lie  insisted  that  even  the  most  morally  distorted 
man  could  be  reclaimed  if  he  would  make  a  right  relationship 
with  God;  for  God  would  pardon  if  this  man  was  in  right  rela- 
tionship with  his  fellow  men,  and  God  had  given  him  the  faith 
to  transform  his  life.  The  pragmatic  test    of  these  ethical 
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teaching*  is  found  today  in  the  fact  that  Jesus'  v/ay  of  trans- 
forming those  otherwise  helpless  men  and  women,     the  outcasts 
of  society,  solely  depends  upon  a  right  attitude  toward  fellow 
man  and  their  God.  Zacchaeus,  the  seasoned  tax  collector,  could 
not  stand  the  lofty  nobility  nor  the  ethical  and  moral  purity 
of  this  Jesus  until  he  had  returned  in  double  measure  any  money 
wrongfully  taken.     His  one  insistence  was  upon  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  men  who  were  to  he  children  of  God  must  be  worthy 
citizens.  The  just,   the  righteous,   the  achieving  ones  were 
those  who  were  ethically  striving  for  perfection.     Jesus  re- 
quired perfect  purity,   sincerity,  love  and  devotion  to  God. 
This  is  challenging;   often  we  fall  short  of  the  mark;  hut 
there  they  are,  a  challenge  to  any  young  man  or  woman  who  takes 
life  seriously,  who  "believes  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good 
over  evil. 

The  greatest  point  of  achievement  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  was  his  giving  the  world  the  example  of  his  vicarious 
suffering  on  the  cross.  Some  one  has  said,   "Socrates  died  like 
a  philosopher,  hut  Jesus  died  like  a  God."    Every  man  can  see 
the  act  as  being  done  for  himself.  There  had  been  no  salvation 
from  the  world  of  cares  until  Jesus  showed  us  the  way  to  God. 
When  men  would  not  accept  his  spiritual  kingdom  and  his  revela- 
tion of  God  he  sealed  his  work  here  on  earth  with  this  great 
gift  of  his;  he  died  that  we  might  know  his  kind  of  God.  Any 
number  of  men  and  women  can  be  cited  who  have  been  influenced 
by  this  remarkable  spiritual   power  that  Jesus  had,  and  have 
gone  out  in  his  name  to  die  in  behalf  of  the  human  race.  Father 
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Daraien  and  David  Livingstone  are  good  examples.  The  power  of 
Christianity  is  in  the  cross,  and  when  it  loses  that  it  is  no 
different  from  other  religions. 

Can  we  afford  to  throw  aside  this  powerful  achiev- 
ing Jesus  as  an  appeal  to  living  a  nobler  life  in  our  presenta- 
tion of  the  Hew  Testament?  "The  Cross  of  Christ  has  "been  the 

most  subduing,   impressive,  and  significant  fact  in  the  spiri- 

1 

tual  history  of  man." 

4. Jesus ,   the  center  of  loyalties. 

Ye  have  been  speaking  in  terms  of  the  appeals  that 
might  reach  the  youth  of  today.  The  central  place  in  the  lev 
Testament  is  the  place  of  honor  given  to  Jesus.  He  is  the 
rallying  point  of  all  the  followers  and ^writers  there.  The 
synoptic  gospels  give  hie  life  and  works;  Saint  John  gives 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  those  acts  and  that  life. 
Paul  writes  thirteen  Epistles  to  those  followers  of  the  Cross 
to  encourage,   correct,  and  help  them,  ft  host  of  other  writ- 
ings deal  with  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  men  who  wrote  the 
letters.   Twenty-seven  epistles  and  gospels  are  a  splendid  body 
of  writings  for  any  religion;  but  centering  about  Jesus,  they 
especially  illuminate  him. 

Loyalty  to  a  cause,  loyalty  to  a  personality,  loyal- 
ty to  a  hope  and  a  faith  may  be  said  to  be  the  center  of  most 
religions.   Jesus  certainly  is  the  center  of  supreme  loyalties. 
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Dean  Inge  lias  said,   "Loyalty  to  a  single  man,   representing  a 

single  idea,   is  the  strongest  kind  of  a  loyalty  that  exists." 

Jesus  represents  to  us  the  highest,  noblest,  most  ethical, 

most  religious,  and  greatest  approach  to  God;   therefore,  we 

give  to  him  our  loyalty  and  our  devotion.   Jesus  has  been  able 

to  reproduce  the  type  of  high-minded  noble  men  and  women  who 

have  been  more  than  a  credit  to  any  generation  or  race,  They 

are  found  not  in  one  race  or  one  land,  not  at  one  time,  but 

in  all  places  throughout  the  centuries.  This  in  itself  is  a 

fact  that  will  challenge  the  interest  and  loyalties  of  youth. 

As  I''osdick  so  finely  puts  it,   "Jesus  has  supplied  an  object  of 

loyalty  for  the  noblest  devotions  of  the  generations  since  he 
2 

came . " 

T&e  great  dynamic  of  that  loyalty  is  the  Resurrec- 
tion-faith. The  resurrection  and  the  belief  that  tliey  had 
seen  the  Lord  were  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  of  his  followers.  The  disciples  were  scatter- 
ed and  seemingly  confused,  but  v/ithin  a  few  days  there  arose 
a  conviction  that  Jesus  load  risen  from  the  dead,  how  we  cannot 
say;  but  that  belief  has  been  the  central  hope  of  the  race, 
the  spot  upon  which  the  early  Christians  focused  their  faith. 
It  caused  them  to  go  to  their  brethren  of  other  races  with  the 
message  of  "Good  News".     Paul  said,   "I  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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him  crucified."    Peter  attested  to  the  new  power  that  came 

upon  the  disciples  at  Pentecost.  There  was  something  vital 

and  alive  there.  It  was  not  myth  nor  a  momentary  enthusiasm. 

Christian  martyrs  through  the  centuries  have  testified  to  the 

Resurrection  faith.   The  fact  that  will  interest  and  hold  the 

young  people  in  this  appeal  is  that  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 

with  resultant  activities,   such  as  prayer  and  right  living, 

1 

will  create  in  themselves  this  faith.   Streibert  says,  "A 
Christian  may  squarely  feel  that  he  has  every  right  to  try  his 
best  to  induce  others  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  things 
Which  Jesus  himself  insisted  were  vital  for  all  men.... Parts 
of  the  process  of  helping  to  establish  another  in  a  positive 
faith  is  to  impart  to  him  one's  own  deepest  convictions.  If 
one  possesses  a  faith  which  is  sunnily  strong  in  its  reliance 
on  the  great  affirmations  of  Christianity,   one  should  steadily 
share  that  faith  with  young  people  as  well  as  the  reasons  for 
holding  it . " 

V/e  find  that  Christ  has  satisfied  our  needs  if  we 
but  give  him  our  loyalty.   It  was  this  sense  of  finding  Jesus 
complete  that  caused  Paul  to  write  his  "Love  letter"  chap- 
ter 13  of  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  It  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  deliver  unto  them  the  message  that  he  had  re- 
ceived of  Christ  and  the  resurrection,  and  which  caused  his 
zeal  in  preaching.     "And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  in  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."  (I  Cor. 15:14). 


l.Streibert,  Lluriel  Anne,  Youth  and  the  Bible,  p.  132. 
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Jesus  lias  answered  their  questions  at>out  God  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  Him;   their  emotions  have  "been  stirred  and  a  recused 
"by  this  Bami  Jesus,  and  they  have  given  to  him  their  loyalties. 

Wi  see  this  supreme  loyalty  in  the  way  Jesus  treated 
his  friends.  He  had  a  quick  sympathy  for  those  in  need.  He  was 
a  man  in  need  like  ourselves,  and  must  have  rest  and  he  helped 
in  turn.  Such  friends  as  Lazarus,  Hart ha  and  nary,  the  twelve 
disciples,  and  a  host  of  others  showed  that  Jesus  hound  them 
with  ties  of  love  and  friendship.   Surely  any  adolescent  should 
he  attracted  by  these  strong  loyalties,  and  find  in  them  a 
tremendous  drawing  power.  \.re  ha.ve  the  certainty  of  his  abiding 
presence  with  us  likewise.   Such  a  resolve  to  stand  by  this 
man  of  Galilee  who  won  and  is  winning  rich  and  poor,  and  en- 
listing them  in  work  for  the  kingdom,   should  easily  arouse  in 
the  hearts  of  young  people  a  supreme  loyalty. 

The  hero  worshipping  adolescent  can  gain  for  Jesus 
a  devotion  that  will  lead  naturally  into  a  resolve  to  stand  by 
and  work  with  him  forever,   if  the  Master  is  presented  in  a  way 
that  relates  him  to  the  natural  interests  of  these  years.  We 
should  stress  Jesus'  need  of  friends.     "Carried  on  through  at 
tragic  cost  to  himself;   the  vision  which  he  had  of  great  real- 
ities which  sustained  through  his  contact  with  the  sordid  and 
ignoble;  the  way  in  which  he  lived  up  to  his  ideals  in  meeting 
his  temptations,  doubts,  and  difficult  problems his  power 
of  making  a  few  of  the  important  things  central  in  a  busy  life 
....his  radiance,  his  charm,  his  power  over  men  and  women,  his 
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abiding  presence  after  he  conquered  death,"   all  will  ap- 
peal to  youth. 

We  have  found  that  tiie  whole  hew  Testament  centers 
around  one  Supreme  Loyalty,  and  that  is  Jesus.  He  gave  people 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  "by  his  own  resurrection,  and  the 
Christ  of  faith  "becomes  merged  with  the  Christ  of  history.  We 
can  give  him  our  loyalties  because  he  is  perfect  in  all  things 
and  is  thus  worthy  of  our  loyalties.  He  has  satisfied  our  needs 
concerning  God  and  His  relationship  to  us.  He  is  human  and 
needs  our  friendship;  yet  he  makes  it  possible  that  we  may  be 
like  unto  him.     Youth  will  find  in  him  a  personality  that  is 
worthy  of  devotion  and  worship.  They,    too,   can  feel  that  sub- 
lime faith  of  the  ages,  which  Will  motivate  them  in  new  loyal- 
ties and  living.  The  test  lies  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  and  their  services  to  him. 

5 .Examples  of  Christ- centered,  personalities  in  the  Hew  Testament. 

We  know  that  Jesus  has  been  interpreted  in  many  ways 
together  with  his  teachings.  Some  call  for  a  social  gospel; 
others  for  a  v/orship  gospel.  These  efforts  are  very  well,  but 
we  must  insist  upon  men  who  are  Christ-centered.   It  v/as  those 
men  and  women  in  the  Hew  Testament  who  were  Christ-centered 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  they  had  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
The  youth  of   today  may  believe  many  characters  and  books  of 
the  Hew  Testament  uninteresting,  but  if  they  can  understand 
that  these  men  load  an  absorbing  interest  in  their  times  and 
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their  world,  that  they  were  not  able  to  find  peace  until  they 
had  "become  Christ-centered  men,   then  they  could    find  them 
vitally  interesting  and  worth  knowing.  Jesus  called  his  dis- 
ciples from  all  sorts  of  occupations,   trained  them, and  when 
he  was  through  his  task  they  took  up  his  work  and  carried  it 
on.  The  study  of  these  Christ-centered  men  is  a  veritable 
gold  mine,  We  will  first  turn  to  Peter.  Y/hile  we  can  point  out 
only  a  few  facts  of  his  life  here,  ye t  those  will  perhaps  give 
a  direction  or  bent  for  others  to  explore. 

a»  1 eter  the  Hock, 

We  first  find  mention  of  Peter  or  Simon  (John  1:28) 
where  John  is  preaching  in  ."Bethany.  When  John  said,  "Behold 
the  Laub  of  Cod,"     two  of  his  disciples  turned  and  followed 
Jesus,   one  of  them  being  Andrew,   the  brother  of  Simon.  Peter 
came  from  the  city  of  Bethsaida.  He  was  married;   in  Matthew 
8:14,16  we  read  that  Jesus  healed  his  mother-in-law  of  a 
fever.  By  trade  Peter  was  a  fisherman,  and  he  left  his  nets 
when  Jesus  bade  him  follow  him.   (Matt*  4: 18-20).     Jesus  saw 
in  this  sturdy,  impetuous  fellow  a  man  whom  time  and  trouble 
would  test.  He  had  yet  to  mn  his  spurs,  but  he  had  the  name 
of  Peter,  meaning  "rock"  given  him.    (John  1:42.) 

When  Jesus  had  called  the  Twelve  and    had  ordained 
them  or  commissioned  them,  he  sent  them  out  in  pairs,  (l£k.6:7) 
Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  going  together.   (Hk.   10:2) .  Later, 
when  many  of  the  disciples  were  turning  away,  Jesus  asked  the 
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Twelve  if  they,  too,  were  leaving,   "Would  ye  also  go  away?" 
(John  6:67,68) ."Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him,    'Lord  to  whom 
shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.1     And  we 
believe  'that  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,   the  son 
of  the  living  God." 

The  other  scene  is  where  Jesus  takes  John,  Peter  and 
James  upon  the  mountain  side  and  there  they  "behold  the  trans- 
gifuration.     "Llaster  it  is  good  for  us  t  o  "be  here:  let  us  make 
three  tabernacles;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  "".lias."   (Luke  9:33)     What  Jesus  said  to  him  we  have  no 
knowledge  of;  "but  we  know  that  Peter  had  a  discernment  into 
truth  granted  to  few. 

Again,   Jesus  "being  weary  and  worn,  rejected  in  Gali- 
lee, while  in  a  retreat  or  asylum  in  the  north  country,  asked 
them,   "V/ho  say  ye  that  I  am?"  And  Peter  answered,   "The  Christ 
of  God".     ITo  wonder  that  Peter  was  considered  the  mouth  piece 
of  the  "band.  Peter  would  have  had  Jesus  stay  in  the  quiet 
place,   there  to  rest  and  commune  with  his  disciples.  Hie  wish 
sprang  from  love  of  this   strange  Galilean.  Some  other  refer- 
ences are  where  Peter  protests  when  Jesus  washes  the  feet  of 
the  disciples  (John  13:6-9);  in  Gethsemane  Peter  cuts  off  the 
ear  of  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  with  his  sword. (John  18: 
10,11.)     Peter  denied  his  Lord  three  times  in  the  courtyard, 
and  when  the  cock  crowed  he  realized  what  he  had  done . (Mitt . 26 : 
69-75)     Yet  it  was  devotion  that  led  him  into  a  dangerous  place 
Poll  owing  the  ascension  Peter  "became  very  active  in  the  church. 
''Peter  figures  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
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Church.     He  was  recognized  as  leader."    He  it  was  who  acted 
as  spokesman  on  the  day   of  xentecost.   (Acts  2:14).  He  went 
up  to  the  temple  with  John  and  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  they 
healed  the  lame  man  (Acts  5:1-8].     In  fact  the  whole  of  the 
Acts  deals  with  the  "beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
Peter  looms  large  in  those  recitals.     He  had  a  vision  in 
Joppa  in  which  he  saw  that  the  message  of  the  gospel     is  for 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  Peter  "baptized  Cornelius  (Acts  10:48) 
and  other  "believers.     Later  he  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  council 
when  Paul  told  about  the  wonderful  results  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  he  upheld  Paul.  We  know    from  early  tradition  that  Peter 
was  supposed  to  have  "been  crucified  head  downward  in  Home, 
where  he  had  helped  in  the  labors  of   the  Church. 

Here  is  a  man  that  was  Christ-centered;  he  left  his 
work  to  spread  the  gospel.  He  is  only    one  of  the  Ardent 
Twelve  who  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  centering  of  loyal- 
ties among  vigorous  young  men    and  women.     He  is  quite  a  con- 
trast to  Paul,  as  he  is  to  Jesus.     Peter  stands  out  among 
the  Apostles  as  one  having  great  power.  He  in  turn  greatly  in- 
fluenced young  Llark  who  wrote  the  second  gospel.     Those  who 
became  Christ-centered  always  passed  on  the  Christ  with  the 
torch  undimmed.  Liany  plays  have  been  written  about  Peter,  and 
one  of  the  most  appealing  to  young  people  is  IJary  Hamlin's 
"The  Rock".  The  Peter  of  that  play  will  arouse  youth  if  anyone 
can. 
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b.  Paul,  Caopair-ner  for  Christ. 

In  a  splendid  "book  which  "bears  this  name,  Professor 
Lowstuter  has  written  about  that  fascinating  character  who  did 
so  much  to  spread  Christianity,  Paul.     He  was  a  Jew  of  Jews, 
"but  on  his  way  to  Damascus  t  o  persecute  the  Christians  he  be- 
came converted  "by  a  vision  of  the  resurrected  Lord.     Saul  the 
persecutor  died,  and  Paul  the  flaming  Apostle  took  his  place. 
He  tells  of  his  experience  with  dramatic  effect  at  three  crises 
in  his  life,   (Acts  9:1-23,22:1-21)  and  "before  King  Agrippa, 
(Acts  26) . 

Paul  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
history.  His  life  is  full  of  action;  he  went  through  Asia 
Llinor  and  into  Europe  carrying  the  gospel  to  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike.  He  was  "beaten,  wounded,   shipwrecked,  and  in  one  case 
perhaps  faced  the  beasts  in  ^phesus,  faced  mobs  many  times, 
was  once  worshipped  as  a  god,   then  stoned.  As  he  went  about 
organizing  churches,  and  preaching,  he  worked  for  his  living. 
He  championed  the  right  for  the  Gentiles  as  against  the 
heavy    legal  ritual  forced    upon  the  early    converts.  He 
gave  us  the  famous  love  passage.  He  was  trained  in    the  games, 
using  them  as  illustrations  many  times;     he  spoke  of  putting 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God.     He  could  die  a  martyr,  after 
writing,   "I  have  fought  the  good  fight,     I  have  finished  the 
course. "    He  lived  in  the  first  century;   in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Lowstuter,    "He  belonged  there;  but  the  ages  passed  and  the  man 
still  lives.  .  >We  know  not  where  he  sleeps  but  v/e  do  know  that 
he  left  a  bequest  to  the  church  and  to     the  world    that  ranks 
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him  chief  among  prophets  and. apostles. .. It  was  his  signal  ser- 
vice to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles  and  "by  s  o  doing 
saved  Christianity  from  becoming;  or  remaining  a  Jewish  sect. 
..He  gave  the  young  gospel  her  first  expression  in  terms  of 
the  v/orld  at  large.  All  unconsciously  he  formulated  her  truths. 
.  .V/ith  the  vision  of  the  Jev/ish  prophet,  the  skill  of  a  Greek 
thinker,  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  Roman  campaigner,  he  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  gospel  for  mankind,  and  proceeded  to  give 
the  world  the  answer  to  its  needs  in  Jesus  Christ. . .And  when 
the  old  campaigner  had  finished  his  course  and  the   time  of  de- 
parture was  at  hand,  his  bequest  unto  the  v/orld  was  the  witness 

1 

of  his  life  and  teachings  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

\.'e  can  rest  well  assured  that  with  the  many  studies 
of  Paul  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  to  present  concerning  him. 
Wo  can  rediscover  these  men  v/ith  such  likeable  qualities,  to 
further  enrich  the  great  group  of  Chrict-c entered  apostles  and 
disciples,   those  graduates  of  the  university  of  Jesus,  who  have 
carried  the  works  of  His  spirit  over  the  world.  With  Paul  stand 
thirteen  of  his  epistles  in  the  Hew  Testament,  and  he  understood 
Jesus  as  few  other  men  have.   If  we  would  be  true  to  the  Christ 
we  must  know  all  we  can  of  the  light  shed  by  these  v/riters. 

We  come,  now,   to  the  answer  to  the  question,  What 
are  the  bases  of  appeal  in  the  Hew  Testament  to  present  day 
youth.    We  have  found  that  these  bases  are  personalities;  in 
and  through  and  above  all  the  other  material  stands  the  per- 
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sonality  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  height  of  achievement;  he 
gave  us  our  great  moral  conception  of  God;  he  achieved  in  giv- 
ing us  a  higher  and  finer  sense  of  our  own  worth  and  possibi- 
lities; he  gave  us  tiie  highest  ethical  and  moral  ideals;  his 
supreme  gift  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  the  cross;  truly 
he  was  the  son  of  God  "because  he  had  achieved  that  right  and  that 
place.  He  was  a  heroic  Christ,  a  splendid  teacher,   one  who  "both 
"by  his  heroic  action  and  his  wise  and  timely  teaching  appeals 
to  young  people  now,  Finally  he  was  the  center  of  many  loyalties, 
o.nd  continues  to  receive  the  love  and  loyalty  of  millions  of 
people  today.  As  the  center  of  such  lo2>alties  we  see  him  in 
the  New  Testament,   surrounded  "by  other  personalities  which  in 
many  waye  make  similarly  strong  appeals  to  youth.  Paul,  Peter, 
John,  and  the  other  disciples,  Ivlary,  Martha,  Lazarus,  were  only 
a  few  of  his  friends  who  have  worthy  characteristics,  adven- 
turous lives,  mighty  deeds,  and  one  great  loyalty  to  their 
Christ,  all  of  which  appeals  to  the  adolescent,  and  helps  to 
shape  his  life  and  his  supreme  loyalties. 


PART  III 
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In  th.il  paper,  as  a  matter  of  background,  we  have 
studied  the  conditions  of  education  employed  in  training  the 
young  people  of  past  ages.  Beginning  with  the  Greeks,  we  have 
seen  how  the  youth  were  trained  primarily  for  citizenship. 
The  outstanding  contribution  that  Greek  training  lias  for  us 
in  presenting  the  appeal  of  the  Hew  Testament  is  that  the 
youth  so  trained  were  capable  of  representing  the  "best  tradi- 
tions of  their  race.  Christian  educa-tion  should  be  able  to 
present  the  fruits  of  her  training  as  representing  the  best 
traditions  of  Christianity.  Greek  lads  served  an  apprentice- 
ship as  citizens.  They  had  supervision  by  men  of  high  manly 
characters  whom  they  might  emulate.  They  were  taught  to  solve 
problems  by  applying  them  in  real  life.  We  can  well  use  that 
method  in  our  own  day  and  age.   One  quality  the  Greek  youth 
lacked  was  spiritual  stamina.  Trained  very  highly  intellect- 
ually and  aesthetically  with  the  greatest  of  ethical  standards, 
he  still  could  not  achieve  morally  or  religiously  because  he 
did  not  have  the  religious  background  which  v/as  so  vital  for 
his  needs. 

The  Romans  contributed  to  us  the  practical  piety  and 
virtues  of  the  paternal  system  of  training  youth.   This  had  a 
steadying  influence,  both  jipon  the  father  and  the  son. 

The  early  Christian  training  had  its  greatest  value 
in  religious  fervor  and  zeal.  Self-denial  furnished  a  system 
of  discipline.  Llonasticism  contributes  little  to  the  present 
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day;  but  in  chivalry  we  find  an  emphasis  upon  certain  virtues 
and  qualities  which  are  very  applicable  to  our  education  today, 
such  as  honor,   idealism,  and  protection  for  the  weak. 

In  the  Sunday  School,  as  it  lias  come  down  to  us,  we 
have  a  definite  type  of  general  religious  education.  Inadequate 
as  it  often  is,   it  is  our  greatest  opportunity  to  present  the 
Hew  Testament  to  the  youth  of  today.  Hitherto,  the  majority  of 
the  text  books  have  been  material-centered  aa  against  the  pupil- 
centered  curricula.  But  that  emphasis  is  now  changed.   In  most 
of  the  material  studied,     it  was  manifest  that  the  greater  a- 
mount  was  not  suitable  because  it  was  too  advanced  for  the 
pupil,   or  dealt  with  problems  that  do  not  toimch  actual  living. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  discussion  and  too  few  attempts  to 
teach  youth  how  to  experience  the  religious  truths. 

From  those  methods  commonly  used  we  £ ind  the  need  for 
an  adjustable  program  to  meet  local  conditions  and  groups.  Where 
ever  possible  the  young  people  themselves  should  assist  in  pre- 
senting the  lesson.   This  problem-discussion  method,  using  the 
socialized  recitation,   is  one  which  reaches  the  greater  num- 
ber with  Christian  education  of  a  practical  application. Proj ects 
if  well  chosen,  vill  cause  the  pupils  to  experience  that  which 
they  have  learned.  Life  activities  and  religious  training  should 
integrate  tu  produce  Christian  character.  Ho  one  method  v/ill 
meet  all  needs.  V.re  may  be  certain  that  those  methods  most  suc- 
cessfully used  in  causing  the  Hew  Testament  to  appeal  lie  in 
the  interest  arousing,   thought  provoking,  laboratory  method  of 
bringing  material,  examining,  evaluating  and  applying  it  to 
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life  situations.  The  writer's  opinion  is  that  a  combination 
of  the  problem-discussion,   life  situation,  and  project  me- 
thods are  most  successful  in  teaching  youth  from  the  ITew 
Testament  to  apply  its  principles  to  their  lives. 

From  the  psychological  basis  we  know  that  we  can 
appeal  to  the  heroic,  the  achieving,   the  loyalty  to  a  supreme 
personality,  and  to  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  For  the  adolescent 
is  growing  mentally  and  emotionally,  and  he  is  very  susceptible 
to  appeals  to  his  emotions,   to  idealism,  and  to  his  awakening 
mental  powers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  appeal  is  through  person- 
ality which  is  outstanding  in  some  way.   If  by  we  11- trained 
teachers  and  adequate  materials,  we  can  show  the  Sew  Testament 
characters  to  be  vividly  alive  with  challenging  messages,  we 
might  well  assume  that  they  will  make  an  impression  on  the 
young  lives. 

".'e  then  find  the  Hew  Testament  to  be  a  rich  treasure 
house  for  a  religious  dynamic,  giving  force  to  moral  and 
ethical  character.   The  loyalties  of  youth  are  strong,  and  if 
the  fine  characters  of  the  ITew  Testament  can  be  made  attractive  and 
heroic,  as  indeed  they  are,   those  youthful  loyalties  will  lead 
to  character  formation  through  emulation.  With  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  central  personality  of  the  ITew  Testament,  and  Christ-centered 
men  and  women  of  beautiful,  vivid,  and  adventurous  personalities 
all  about  him,   the  ITew  Testament  may  well  be  an  appealing  guide 
to  the  youth  of  today.   "Follow  me.fM  calls  to  brave,  eager,  clear- 
thinkjng,   idealistic,   strong  youth  with  a  vision  to  lead  and 
a  task  to  achieve. 
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